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The Light 


AT SEVENTY, Jason Hadley should 
have retired on his liberal pension. But 
he insisted on keeping on with his job 
on the night shift. His wife, Martha, 
did not mind his working. She felt that 
it kept him contented, but she worried 
a lot about his long walk home, late at 
night, along a dimly lighted street. 

So, on his birthday, she presented 
him with a fine electric torch. Although 
he thanked her, grudgingly, he was far 
from pleased and said that it was a 
waste of money. “I know every foot 
of that road and I have traveled it for 
30 years without a light and J don’t need 
one now,” he declared. 

“Whether you think you need it, or 
not,” pleaded Martha, “it will make me 
feel better to know that you have it 
with you.” 

“If it means all that to you, Martha, 


I suppose I’ll have to carry the thing,” 
conceded Jason, “but I’ll probably never 
use it.” He never did use it, although 
he carried it for months. 


THEN CAME that awful night and the 
telephone call for Martha from the hos- 
pital. It was the old story—two cars 
passing .. . dazzling headlights .. . and 
a pedestrian in the blind spot by the 
side of the road. 

“IT knew what was coming, Martha,” 
whispered the dying Jason, “and I 
grabbed the flashlight. But, when I 
went to snap it on, the batteries were 
dead.” 

We each have a light and, although 


we think we know our way, it is best 
for us to use that light... . Best for us | 


to safeguard that light ... and, when its 
batteries begin to fail, renew them with 
our prayers. A. E. Poor 
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Invitation to merge Lutherans 

At least two-thirds of the Lutherans 
of America should be merged in one 
church, President P. E. Bersell proposed 
this month at the convention of the 
Augustana Synod. Eight churches in 
the National Lutheran Council might 
be united into one. 

“Then I would also see the ultimate 
possibility of total union with the other 
third in God’s good time.” The “other 
third” consists largely of the Missouri 
Synod, which has not become a member 
of the National Lutheran Council. 

“Voices are being raised louder and 
more insistent than ever before for Lu- 
theran unity in our land,” said Dr. 
Bersell. “Many leaders are saying that 
the day of action is here.” 

A merger of the five churches in the 
American Lutheran Conference, which 
would leave out the United Lutheran 
Church, would serve no useful purpose, 
Dr. Bersell declared. It would group 
Lutherans of America in three large 
blocs of about equal size, and might 
hinder attainment of a larger merger. 
Dr. Bersell said he would also oppose 
merger of the Augustana Synod with 
the United Lutheran Church. 


Augustana endorses proposal 

In response to the Bersell appeal, the 
Augustana Synod voted unanimously 
in favor of an organic union of “the 
participating bodies of the National Lu- 
theran Council, together with any other 
Lutheran groups which may desire to 
join such a union.” 

A memorial from the Kansas Con- 
ference of the Augustana Synod called 
for a federation of the eight churches 
of the National Lutheran Council if an 
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organic union cannot be immediately 


achieved. The Augustana executive 
committee was requested to initiate 
action in the direction of Lutheran 
merger. The next move might come at 
the November convention of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. 

-Action was expected this week by the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(formerly United Danish) on a pro- 
posal for merger of the five churches of 
the American Lutheran Federation. 
This would leave out the United Lu- 
theran Church and the Missouri Synod. 


Fry greets Augustana 

To the Augustana Synod—which 
changed its name at its centennial con- 
vention to “Augustana Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church’—Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry brought a warm greeting from the 
United Lutheran Church. 

“American Lutheranism and all of 
American Christianity have been con- 
spicuously enriched by the grace of 
God which has been poured out lav- 
ishly through the Augustana Synod 
during the past hundred years,” said 
Dr. Fry. “Soli deo gloria. 

“Without exception all of your sister 
church bodies unite today in that as- 
scription of thanksgiving and praise. 
Yet no voice anywhere is more fervent 
or fuller of grateful joy than the chorus 
which rises from the length and breadth 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

“During half of your century of bless- 
ings many in our church shared the 
same goodly heritage with you in the 
General Council. Since that associa- 
tion was temporarily terminated, you 
have grown on marvelously in strength 
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and zeal. In 1948, we earnestly believe, 
the Augustana Synod is in the most 
strategic position to become the focus 
for a wider American Lutheran unity. 

“Past, present, and future, the Au- 
gustana Synod is pivotal in God’s plan. 
We salute you with Christian love and 
pray that you will always be responsive 
to the divine leading.” 


Swedes bring gifts 

To Lutherans of the Augustana Synod 
in the United States, Lutherans of Swe- 
den had sent valuable gifts this month. 
For the altar in the Augustana College 
chapel at Rock Island, Ill, was an 
antependium, made by Licium, Swe- 
den’s renowned textile workshop. There 
was also a collection of paintings by 
leading Swedish church artists. 

The gifts were to be presented by 
Archbishop Erling Eidem and five other 
churchmen from Sweden: Bishop Arvid 
Runestam of Karlstad, Profs. Anders 
Nygren and Hilding Pleijel of Lund, 
Pastor Fritz Holmgren of Stockholm 
and Pastor S. A. Sigland of Norrkoping. 

Occasion for the visit was the centen- 
nial celebration of establishment of the 
first Swedish Lutheran congregation in 
midwestern U.S., at New Sweden, Iowa. 
A heavy tide of Swedish immigration 
to the American northwest, beginning 
in 1848, resulted in establishment of 
many Lutheran churches and the forma- 
tion of the Augustana Synod in 1860. 


Telling Taber a few things 
The statesman the U.S. could most 
easily get along without seemed to 


- church leaders this month to be John 


Taber of the 38th congressional district 
in New York State. It was Mr. Taber’s 
hatchet that had tried to hack the life 


- out of the European Recovery Plan. As 


chairman of the House appropriations 
committee, he had swung a heavy blow 
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at world peace. 

« “STRONGLY Protest Cut In ApprRo- 
PRIATIONS FOR EUROPEAN RECOVERY PrRo- 
GRAM,” wired ULC Board of Social Mis- 
sions Secretaries C. Franklin Koch and 
Harold C. Letts to Mr. Taber. ‘“Com- 
PLETELY INCONSISTENT WITH PLEDGES TO 
Co-OPERATING NaTIONS AND wiTH HicH 
ARMAMENTS APPROPRIATIONS. EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY PrRoGRAM CuT WILL FURTHER 
SPREAD OF COMMUNISM, Maxkinc War 
More Likety. WE Urce Fut. Srx Br- 
LION EragHt HuNnpREeD MILLION APPRO- 
PRIATION AS ParRT OF PROGRAM OF DEMO- 
CRATIC CO-OPERATION.” 


One church rebuilt 

Three years after the end of World 
War II in Europe, the rebuilding of the 
churches of Germany had hardly be- 
gun. In May the government author- 
ities in Berlin said money and materials 
would be provided for rebuilding the 
Marienkirche, twelfth-century Prot- 
estant church, and also the cathedral 


St. Paut’s, FRANKFURT 
The workmen hurried to rebuild 


on Unter den Linden. 

Last month workmen had rushed a 
repair job on St. Paul’s Church in 
Frankfurt am Main. The interior was 
fixed up, but the exterior needed much 
further repair. Purpose of the hurried 
work was to provide the proper place 
for celebration of the centennial of the 
first free German government. A Ger- 
man parliament had held its meetings 
in St. Paul’s Church following the 1848 
revolution. 

Among speakers at the reconsecra- 
tion of the 700-year-old Lutheran 
church was Martin Niemoeller. “Ger- 
mans thought that politics was the ex- 
clusive concern of the government,” he 
said. Now they have learned that the 
church has a political mission, although 
it never claims any political power. 


Conventions 

By the first day of summer the con- 
vention season for American Protestant 
churches was about over. A dozen of 
the major churches had held their na- 
tional assemblies, had heard the usual 
encouraging reports, had passed the 
usual! resolutions. 

Southern Baptists learned that they 
had 6,270,819 members in 26,764 
churches and that they had given 
$103,690,832 for local expenses and 
$28,472,014 for missions and benevolence 
in 1947. They had more than four mil- 
lion enrolled in Sunday schools. 

They ducked the question of civil 
rights for Negroes by cutting out of a 
commission report the statement that 
the objectives of President Truman’s 
civil rights program “are in keeping 
with the American way of life as guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights.” Their 
newly elected president, Dr. Robert G. 
Lee, said last month that President Tru- 
man “forgets the South treats Negro 
people as well as they are treated any- 
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where else. I’ve preached to colored 
people myself. They love me and I love 
them.” 

Northern Baptists said they were in 
favor of the Truman civil rights pro- 
posals, and wanted 
racial segration 
ended in employ- 
ment, the armed 
services, and hous- 
ing. They asked the 
U.S. government for 
“an able civilian 
commission to enter 
_ into peace conver- 
‘ sations with Rus- 

sia.” 

A $7,500,000 be- 
nevolence budget 
was adopted by the Northern Baptists; 
$1,400,000 higher than a year ago. It 
began to seem as though a merger with 
the Disciples of Christ might not be 
far away, but unity with the Southern 
Baptists was quite unlikely. 


SANFORD FLEMING 
New president 


Presbyterians 

Almost every year the Southern 
Presbyterians go through the process of 
voting on whether or not to withdraw 
from the Federal Council of Churches. 
The result is that they decide to stay 
in. This year the vote of the presby- 


C. Darsy Futton Gets GaveL 
New Southern Presbyterian Moderator 
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teries was 108 for going out, 274 for 
staying in. Enemies of the Federal 
Council- say it is pacificist, socialist, 
modernist. 

Total Southern Presbyterian offer- 
ings last year were $30,472,267, they re- 
ported, which was $47.71 apiece. 

Northern Presbyterians thought 
something should be done to prevent 
their ministers from conducting mar- 
riage services for much-divorced peo- 
ple. They remembered the Lana 
Turner-Henry Topping ceremony, con- 
ducted by a retired Presbyterian pastor 
in violation of church rules, and ap- 
proved a proposal that “when any min- 
ister retires or resigns or becomes pas- 
tor-emeritus, he should cease to per- 
form such functions as funerals, wed- 
dings, and baptisms unless invited by 
the pastor of the church.” 

New moderator of the Presbyterians 
USA, Dr. Jesse H. Baird, said Chris- 
tianity must become “so tremendously 
greater than it has ever been before in 
history that it will be a different kind 
of Christianity.” He doesn’t think “our 
few pitiable dollars and our few mar- 
ginal hours of time” are a sufficient con- 
tribution from Christians to meet the 


JESSE H. Batrp 
A few pitiable dollars aren’t enough 
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needs of the postwar world. 

« Dollars the Presbyterians give may 
seem few to them, but they are con- 
siderably more numerous than in most 
other churches. For 1949 they adopted 
a benevolence budget of $14,359,886, 
plus $2,600,000 from women’s organiza- 
tions and expect $2,000,000 more from 
other sources. 


Waiting for Roman Catholics 

Roman Catholics are going to be able 
to find homes and jobs in America for 
at least 100,000 DPs, estimates the Rt. 
Rev. Edward E. Swanstrom. He is 
chairman of the National Catholic Re- 
settlement Council. 

For Roman Catholic immigrants from 
the DP camps of Europe there are al- 
ready 4,258 homes and 4,213 jobs wait- 
ing in the Northwest states, Msgr. 
Swanstrom says. Other areas will pro- 
vide equal opportunity, especially for 
agricultural workers. 

Roman Catholics hope to do as well 
as Lutherans in providing for refugees, 
says the Rt. Rev. John O’Grady of the 
National Conference of Catholic Char- 
“The Lutherans have made a 
magnificent contribution toward public 
acceptance of displaced persons,” he 
said. “We would like to equal their 
efforts.” 


World Federation committee will meet 

Sixteen men who have been given 
responsibility for the affairs of world 
Lutheranism are to meet at Castle 
Hoekelum, Aug. 14-17. The castle, near 
Arnheim in the Netherlands, is made 
available by the Lutheran Church of 
Holland which leases it for summer 
conferences. 

The 16 Lutherans are the men elected 
at Lund last summer as the executive 
committee of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. Most of them will be in Hol- 
land this August as delegates to the 
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first assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. American members of the 
committee are Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, and Dr. P. O. Bersell who was 
elected to the committee to succeed Dr. 
Ralph H. Long. Another American who 
will attend the meeting is Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder, World Federation execu- 
tive secretary. 


Assignments 

To South America next month the 
U.S. Committee for the Lutheran World 
Federation will send the Rev. Carl E. 
Lund-Quist of the National Lutheran 
Council staff and the Rev. Wilfred Tap- 
pert, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. They will visit the Lu- 
theran churches ‘of Brazil, Argentina, 
and Chile. 

To Finland the Rev. Sigfried E. Eng- 
strom, home mission executive of the 
Augustana Synod, will be sent as a spe- 
cial representative. He will be a con- 
sultant to the Ecclesiastical Board of the 
Church of Finland on the distribution 
of Lutheran World Action funds for 
church relief and reconstruction. LWA 
has allocated $1 million to Finland. 


Luther was a journalist 

First real publicist and outstanding 
model for Christian journalists was 
Martin Luther. This estimate of the 
father of Protestantism was given by 
Dr. Carl Dyrssen in Goslar, Germany, 
at the first meeting of the Association 
of Protestant Writers and Journalists. 

Luther spoke clearly on the social 
and political problems of his day, said 
Dr. Dyrssen. Christian journalists to- 
day must crusade against the wide- 
spread fear and “apocalyptic psychosis” 
of the present time, and help to create 
a positive attitude toward society. 

About 150 Protestant writers and ed- 


JOURNALISTS YAEGER, REISSIG 
They met the German Press 


itors attended the organization meeting 
of the German church press associa- 
tion on May 19-22. Some represented 
church papers in other countries. THE 
LUTHERAN was represented by the Rev. 
Carl F. Yaeger, a ULC pastor on duty 
with CRALOG, the organization co- 
ordinating American relief efforts in 
Germany. Dr. Frederick Reissig, also a 
ULC pastor, represented the public re- 
lations office of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Discussions among the journalists 
“reveal considerable theological tension 
between the younger and older genera- 
tion,” reports Pastor Yaeger. “The 
younger group, some of whom repre- 
sent Bishop Hanns Lilje’s paper, Sonn- 
tagsblatt, sought to take the discussions 
out of the strictly theological realm and 


place it on a practical and timely level.” | 


A research institute for public rela- 
tions is to be established at Goettingen. 
It will be sponsored by Evangelical 
Press Association and the Union of 
Lutheran Writers and Journalists. 
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Shrines 

POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE has _ stim- 
ulated the Indian Government to plan 
for restoration in Somnath, Junegadh 
State, of India’s most famous ancient 
shrine. A Hindu writer glorifies its im- 
portance by declaring, “Here Shankar, 
dread lord of the universe, manifested 
himself at creation’s dawn. Here the 
first shrine in burnished gold was built 
by Soma in the early infancy of the 
world.” 

Unfortunately political animosity is 
aroused by the project. The shrine was 
destroyed by a Moslem conqueror, 
Mahmud, king of Ghazni, in a. p. 1025, 
and the Moslem Nawabs of Junegadh 
never afterward allowed the restoration 
of the temple. Hostility is further 
heightened by the fact that Junegadh 
State was recently seized by Hindustan 
after its Moslem ruler had decided to 
join his land with Pakistan. 

Another sense of Moslem injury is 
aroused by the Hindu public sugges- 
tion that the Somnath shrine should 
be made to surpass in beauty the Mos- 
lem pride, the wondrous Taj Mahal at 
Agra. If Hindu enthusiasm should 
reach forward to the restoration of 
other ancient shrines, open strife would 
eventually overbalance the delicate 
problems of India’s politics with the 
deadliness of religious fanaticism. 


Italian ships 
ITALY’S FULFILLMENT of the terms of 


her treaty of peace with Russia is 
likely to be held up for some time, be- 
cause of the section that deals with the 
surrender of certain Italian fleet units to 
that land. This is due to the intense 
anti-Soviet feeling aroused among 
Italians during the April elections, 
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Though Italy had unwillingly agreed 
to the terms of surrender, her govern- 
ment now fears to carry out the agree- 
ment lest public rage should lead to the 
scuttling of the ships in the harbors— 
an affront Russia would be quick to 
exploit. 

In her reluctance Italy has the in- 
direct support of the U.S. Russia has 
persistently ignored the requests of the 
U.S. for the return of American vessels 
lent to Russia during the late war—one 
in particular, the cruiser “Milwaukee.” 
The U.S. is lending her influence to 
Italy by opposing any Italian deliveries 
of reparations to Russia until American 
demands have been honored. 


Co-operation 

REPRESENTATIVES of 10 Latin Amer- 
ican nations, those bordering on the 
Amazon River basin, met on May 24 in 
Iquitos, Peru, to consider methods of 
co-operation for developing the re- 
sources of that great watershed. Since 
then the First Grancolombian Economic 
Conference was inaugurated in Quito, 
attended by delegations from Colombia, 
Ecuador, Panama and Venezuela. 

These conferences mark a growing 
Latin American interest in a common 
and co-ordinated plan for economic 
development. It is a matter of more 
than passing significance that this plan 
should follow so closely upon the ef- 
forts of the nations in western and cen- 
tral Europe to establish a community 
of interests in commercial, industrial 
and fiscal relations as a means of mu- 
tual defense and progress. 


Doubtful 
BRITAIN FACES serious opposition in 
trying to put over a new constitution 
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for the crown island-colony of Cyprus. 
Since postwar events have made the 
island of supreme value to Britain as 
a most important strategic center for 
empire interests in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Near East areas, it is neces- 
sary that there should be internal har- 
mony. 

But the conservative elements of the 
colony strenuously oppose the new con- 
stitution because of the latitude it al- 
lows the more radical elements. They 
think some of the constitution’s provi- 
sions will foster the communistic tend- 
encies among portions of the island’s 
large Greek population. 


Blimps 

THE AMERICAN Navy is preparing to 
promote bigger and better blimps. This 
aeronautical species has had a trou- 
bled experience in establishing a reason 
for its existence. 

World War II demonstrated the spe- 
cial value of blimps in detecting and 
directing the destruction of enemy subs. 
Consequently the navy is busy design- 
ing a blimp twice the size of its present 
models, and hopes to be allowed to pro- 
duce them as a defense measure. The 
urge is due to the excitement over Rus- 
sia’s possession of the German Type 
XXVI sub, with which, the navy thinks, 
the Russians could make the “Mediter- 
ranean untenable for the U.S. and Brit- 
ish fleets,’ and eventually command 
the oceans in event of war. 

The U.S. Navy also acquired sam- 
ples of this Type XXVI sub, and tests 
show that it would be “60 times harder 
to track” than the best subs used by 
the Germans during the late war. 


Prediction 

THE VERY REVEREND Ignatius Smith, 
dean of the School of Philosophy at 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
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has predicted that “within a decade 
Russia will be as prostrate and feeble 
as China is today.” 

Basis of his argument is (1) Religious 
—“No government can defy God with- 
out being caught up with.” The flouting 
of the moral law inevitably spells ruin 
for nations as well as men. (2) Inter- 
national—“No nation can so openly 
insult other nations, defy their dignity, 
and ignore their rights, and hope to en- 
dure.” Evidences in the current re- 
actions of nations, free and satellite, 
justify this conclusion. (3) Internal— 
The suppression of civil rights, freedom 
of thought, of the press, of individual 
initiative, and other innate human im- 
pulses and demands are slowly but 
surely destroying the will to loyalty 
on the part of the people. 


Here and there 

For SOME TIME it has been hard to 
get an American flag in Washington, 
D. C. Merchants were keeping their 
stock short, waiting for action of Con- 
gress on the bill to make Hawaii a 
state. The market will be easier now 
that the action has been delayed for 
another year. ... THE U.S. is consider- 
ing a firm air-base deal with Spain. 
This will be in addition to air-base 
pacts in operation during the past few 
years, . . . SMOULDERING relations exist 
between the neighboring states of Par- 
aguay and Uruguay. Diplomatic rela- 
tions have been broken. The situation 
is due to Paraguay’s discovery that 
Uruguayan interests were shipping 
arms and medicines to Paraguayan 
rebels. . . . WITH LITTLE or no hope of 
success for this year, Eire neverthe- 
less has opened “Ireland Home” in New 
York to direct American tourist travel 
toward her shores next year. She hopes 
to woo and win thousands of visitors. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THIS WEEK’S page is written from a 
Capitol Hill swarming with Townsend 
Plan delegates, where a few days ago 
a rather familiar looking group staged 
a so-called protest against the Mundt- 
Nixon Anti-Red Bill. With so many 
men running for the presidency every- 
thing gets politically charged from all 
directions. 

Some good legislation gets stymied 
and some stupid legislation gets blocked 
along with it. Everybody is consciously 
or unconsciously influenced by the 
presidential and congressional cam- 
paigns. In a year of some very great 
and grave issues this 1948 campaign 
could be an international tragedy. 

It’s hard for me to believe the Re- 
publicans would be so foolish as to let 
this session recess for the convention 
and take up again after Philadelphia. 

This particular paragraph is being 
written on my knee in the front office of 
Speaker Joseph Martin’s office where 
I am waiting to talk with a man who 
is appearing before a steering commit- 
tee in the main office. Basic decisions 
are being made here. In comes a run- 
ner to inform the group that something 
has broken loose on the House floor. 
Out goes Majority Leader Charles Hal- 
leck to quell the “riot.” And the main 
office empties as if a fire company had 
been called into action. 


Military draft 

THE MILITARY DRAFT likely will be left 
in a shape resembling a red-hot iron 
that nobody wants to pick up. It prob- 
ably will take a form in which the pres- 
ident can call it up when he wants. In 
other words, a Republican -Congress 
does not want the responsibility for the 
first peacetime draft. If the Congress 
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CAPITOL HILL IN JUNE 


passes the draft, it will make a Demo- 
cratic president appear to assume the 
responsibility. 

In connection with this draft study, 
and debate, several facts are manifest. 
We are headed for further depletion in 
the scientific and other professional 
ranks of the nation unless provision is 
made for securing military training in 
connection with college and university 
work. The Department of Defense 
needs scientifically trained men, un- 
doubtedly, but formal education and 
normal civilian life are losing some of 
their best men to make this possible. 
Why, for example, should the army 
get a doctor for every 200 men when 
there are counties in the nation in which 
two to four doctors are caring for 10,000 
population? The conservation of human 
resources for the next decade is one of 
this country’s sharpest problems. 


Electoral college 

H.J. 9 anp S.R. 200 both propose an 
amendment to the Constitution abolish- 
ing the Electoral College. Why not? 
The Judiciary Committees of both 
houses of Congress have reported fa- 
vorably. The idea is to submit to the 
states a constitutional amendment for 
the modernization of presidential voting 
machinery. 

Each state would retain voting power 
in proportion to its population, plus two 
votes regardless of population. The 
fundamental feature of the proposal is 
that the unit system of counting votes 
would be abolished. The electoral votes 
to which each state is entitled would be 
credited to candidates in exact propor- 
tion to the popular votes for any given 


candidate. 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


MI 


Pacific Synod Will Elect Full-time President 


By WALTER J. KNUTSON 


Two congregations are added to the synodical roll. Two others will soon be 


organized. Possibility of establishing a hospital in Alaska is considered 


A FULL-TIME PRESIDENT, to take office 
in July 1949, for a five-year term, will 
be elected by the Pacific Synod next 
year. Decision to make the synodical 
presidency a full-time position was 
reached at the 1948 convention, held 
May 10-13 in St. James’ Church, Seattle. 

Work of the presidency in a rapidly 
growing synod which includes the whole 
Pacific Northwest territory—Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia, and 
Alaska—is considered much too bur- 
densome for a man who is also pastor 
of a congregation. The synod has in- 
creased 42 per cent in communing 
membership in four years. President 
of the Pacific Synod, the Rev. L. H. 


Steinhoff, is pastor of University 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 
Two NEW CONGREGATIONS were re- 


ceived by the Pacific Synod at its con- 
vention in May. They are the Finnish 
Church of Vancouver, B. C., whose pas- 
tor, Emanuel Snellman, had recently 
come from Finland (and who could not 
get a passport to come to the synod 
meeting) and Mercer Island in Seattle, 
whose pastor, Theodore Foreid, has de- 
veloped the field. 

Two new congregations, soon to be 
organized, were also recognized. The 
Kelso, Wash., mission under the direc- 
tion of M. Roderick Anderson was to 
be organized June 6. The other, the 
South Everett, Wash., mission is being 
organized under the guidance of Board 
Missionary Herbert Neve. 

Ten new names appeared on the cler- 
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ical list this year. They are: Archie 
Campbell, St. Paul’s, Seattle; Harold 
Hamilton, Redeemer, Portland; Lloyd 
Jacobson, St. James’, Portland; Ernest 
Nygaard, Sitka, Alaska; Emanuel Snell- 
man, Finnish Mission in Vancouver, 
B. C.; Robert Wheatley, St. Paul’s, 
Spokane, Wash.; M. Roderick Ander- 
son, the Kelso Mission; Herbert Neve, 
the South Everett Mission; Ernest 
Haugse, National Lutheran Council 
worker at McLaughlin Heights, Wash.; 
and John Baglien, recent graduate of 
Western Seminary, whose ordination 
took place June 6 at Camas, Wash. He 
has been called as associate pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Salem, Ore. 


Dr. C. C. STOUGHTON was the rep- 
resentative of the United Lutheran 
Church and inspired members of synod 
with his appeal for all causes of the 
church. Representative from Midland 
College and Western Seminary was Dr. 
Thomas D. Rinde. Both institutions 
again received the support of the Pacific 
Synod. Howard Logan of the United 
Lutheran Publication House in Los 
Angeles displayed books and spoke to 
the synod as the president of the Luther 
League of America. 

Dr. John L. Sawyer, Eugene, Ore., 
keynoted the convention with his ser- 
mon, “The Greatness of God,” and as 
convention chaplain kept the heart of 
synod centered on Christ, developing 
the theme, “Marks of a Christ-Minded 
Church.” f 

A proposal to purchase a 90-bed hos- 
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pital at Longview, Wash, was voted 
down. The matter of establishing a 
hospital at Sitka, Alaska, was discussed 
and the president authorized to appoint 
a committee to investigate. In this con- 
nection, Chaplain H. G. Randolph of 
the Emanuel Lutheran Hospital in 
Portland, presented a paper on “The 
Church and Her Ministry of Mercy.” 


Orricers for 1948-49 are the Rev. 
L. H. Steinhoff, president; Dr. Walter I. 
Eck, secretary; Mr. Gil Nordling, treas- 
urer; and the Rev. Theo. A. Jansen, 
statistician. The Rev. Lloyd Jacobson 
and the Rev. J. L. Sawyer were elected 


Slovak Synod Elects Benko 


to the executive board, as were laymen 
Fred Moody and Herbert Brix. Chester 
Stixrud, the Rev. Mark Getzendaner 
and the Rev. J. L. Sawyer were elected 
to serve on the missions committee. 

Lay delegates to the 1948 convention 
of the United Lutheran Church will be 
Messrs. Stixrud, Nordling and Moody. 
Clerical delegates will be Pastors Stein- 
hoff, Werner Jessen and Stanley Hol- 
man. They hope to persuade the ULC 
to hold its 1950 convention in Seattle. 

The synod gave recognition to the 
50th anniversary of the ordination of 
Dr. Frank Beistel of Eugene, Ore. 


By ANDREW MAZAK and JOHN CHALUPA 


Synod will provide Mt. Airy and Muhlenberg 


with instructors in Slovak language and liturgy 


Tue Rev. MatrHew F. Benxo, pastor 
of Dr. Martin Luther Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was elected president of the 
Slovak Synod “Zion” at a convention 
in Minneapolis May 24-26. He succeeds 
the Rev. Andrew M. Brndjar. The Rev. 
John Zornan, Pittsburgh, Pa. was 
elected secretary, and the Rev. Daniel 
J, Adamcik was re-elected treasurer. 

For its 30th annual convention, the 
Slovak Synod “Zion” met in Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Minneapolis, the Rev. 
Daniel J. Adamcik pastor loci. 

The convention received into mem- 
bership Dr. Martin Luther Church of 
Cleveland. The Rev. John Chalupa, 
Bridgeport, Conn., was also received by 
letter of transfer from the New York 
Synod. ; 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, official UL 
representative, appealed to the dele- 
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gates for greater co-operation, more 
intense interest, and more generous 
support in the work of the church. He 
also presented the future program of 
the ULC. Dr. R. H. Gerberding greeted 
the convention on behalf of the Synod 
of the Northwest. 

Since there are a number of min- 
isterial students attending Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa., and Mt. Airy 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., two in- 
structors were named to teach them 
the Slovak language and liturgy. The 
Rev. Gustav Chernansky, Newark, 
N. J., will teach at Muhlenberg, and 
the Rev. John Kovacik, Lansford, Pa., 
at Mt. Airy. A student fund was estab- 
lished to cover the expenses of such 
instruction. 

The Rev. Joseph Kavalek, Trenton, 
N. J., chairman of the Pension Plan, 
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reported that during the past year 13 
pastors have been received into the 
plan, bringing the total enrolled to 16. 

The Rev. John Kovacik was conven- 
tion chaplain. The Rev. Andrew Ba- 
laska, Stafford Springs, Conn., preached 
at the Slovak service, and the Rev. 
John Zornan at the English service. 
The Rev. Andrew M. Brndjar, Danbury, 
Conn., retiring president, preached at 
the communion service. “He Descended 
Into Hell” was the title of a paper pre- 
sented by the Rev. Stephen Zima, De- 
troit, Mich. 


OTHER OFFICERS elected were: the Rev. 
Gustav Chernansky, English secretary; 
the Rev. Vladimir Hibian, Skaneateles, 
New York, statistician; the Rev. John 
Chalupa, student advisor; the Rev. 
Joseph Kavalek, archivist; and the Rev. 
Gustav Chernansky, stewardship sec- 
retary. 

Conference presidents are: the Rev. 


John Body, Chicago, Ill., Western Con- — 
ference; the Rev. M. F. Benko, Middle | 
Conference; and the Rev. Andrew | 
Balaska, Eastern Conference. 
Named to the staff of Sion, synodical 
publication, were: the Rev. John Kova- | 
cik, Slovak editor; the Rev. Stephen 
Zima and the Rev. George Roh, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, assistant Slovak editors; 
the Rev. August Skodacek, Muskegon 
Heights, Mich., English editor; the Rev. 
John Chalupa and the Rev. John Kile, 
Duquesne, Pa., assistant English editors; 


the Rev. Andrew B. Swasko, Charleroi, | 


Pa., administrator. Layman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is Mr. Samuel 
Raksany, Kenosha, Wis. 

“Zion” will be represented at the 
Philadelphia ULCA convention this fall 
by its newly elected president, Pastor jf 
M. F. Benko, and by Pastor John Kova- _ 
cik. The alternate is Pastor John Kalny, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Why Not Try a Summer Camp? 


By MARCUS F. OTTERBEIN 


Forty-six camps for United Lutherans will soon open in all areas of the U.S. 


and Canada. Instruction and recreation will be available for 14,000 campers 


Do you want to invest your summer? 
Then join the 14,000 United Lutherans 
who will be attending the 46 camps of 
our church during the 137 camp weeks 
scheduled for 1948. Some of the camps 
have already opened, and practically 
all the others are about ready to open. 

From New England to Florida, New 
York to California, youth and adults 
will spend about one hour a day in wor- 
ship, three hours in study, and three in 
recreation and activities. The evening 
hours are usually a combination of in- 
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spiration, fun, and fellowship. 

Main themes of many schools and 
camps this year will stress leadership 
education, Christian beliefs, life service, 
missions and stewardship. 

There is a united Lutheran camp 
near you. Why not invest your sum- 
mer? 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Camp Nawakwa, Arendtsville, Pa. Spon- 
sored by the Parish and Church School 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. The Rev. G. H. Berkheimer, di- 
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rector. Junior girls, June 14-21; junior 
boys, June 21-28; intermediate boys, June 
28-July 5; senior boys, July 6-19; inter- 
mediate’ girls, July 19-26; I senior girls, 
July 27-Aug. 9; II senior girls, Aug. 10- 
23; Summer School for Church Workers, 
Aug. 23-30. 

The Lutheran Camps, Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa. Sponsored by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. Dr. E. F. Rahn, 
dean. Camp Hagan for Girls opens July 3 
and closes Aug. 28. Camp Miller for Boys 
opens July 3 and closes Aug. 28. Minis- 
terium Camp for Adults: School of Social 
Missions (ULCA Board of Social Missions) , 
June 28-July 1; School of Missions (Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society), July 3-10; School for 
Home Missions (ULCA Board of Amer- 
ican Missions), July 10-17; Ministerium 
Summer School, 1st session, July 17-24; 
Ministerium Summer School, 2nd session, 
July 24-31; Church Music School, Aug. 
2-13; Ministerium Summer School, 3rd 
session, Aug. 14-21. 

Summer School for Church Workers, 
Greenville, Pa. Sponsored by the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. The Rev. Paul Daugherty, 
dean. Youth and adults, July 18-23. 

Camp Sequanota, Laurel Mts., Jenners- 
town, Pa. Sponsored by the Alleghany 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. The Rev. W. M. Holl, dean. Junior 
boys, July 4-11; junior girls, July 11-18; 
intermediate and senior boys, July 20- 
Aug. 1; intermediate and senior girls, Aug. 
3-15. 


NEW YORK 

New York Synod Summer Schools and 
Camps. Dr. Paul C. White, dean. Camp 
Trexler for Boys, Lake Stahahe, N. Y., 
opens June 26 and closes Aug. 21. Camp 
Mahetu for Girls, Lake Kanawauke, N. Y., 
opens June 26 and closes Aug. 21. Swmmer 
School for Church Workers, Silver Bay, 
N. Y., July 24-30. Pinecrest Dunes Luther 
League Leadership School, Peconic, ae 
Island, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 

Youth Camp, Winterton, Nae Paley 
sored by St. John’s Lutheran Church, Mid- 
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dletown, N. Y. The Rev. Paul E. Henry, 
dean. Youth, July 4-18. 


OHIO 

Camp Mowana, Mansfield, Ohio. Spon- 
sored by the Ohio Synod. The Rev. Carl 
Driscoll, dean. Boys 12-15, June 20-July 
3; boys 9-11, July 4-10; boys 10-12, July 
11-17; boys 10-12, July 18-24; girls 9-11, 
July 25-31; girls 10-12, Aug. 1-7; girls 10- 
12, Aug. 8-14; girls 13-15, Aug. 15-28; 
youth camp, Aug. 28-Sept. 4 for those 16- 
25 years of age. 

Lakeside Summer School, Lakeside, Ohio. 
Sponsored by the Ohio Synod. The Rev. 
W. E. Bradley, dean. For youth and adults, 
July 5-11. 

Chautauqua, near Dayton, Ohio. Spon- 
sored by the Ohio Synod. The Rev. Joseph 
O’Morrow, dean. For youth and adults, 
July 25-31. 


ILLINOIS 

Camp Lu-So-Co, near Anna, Ill. Spon- 
sored by the Southern Conference of the 
Illinois Synod. The Rev. W. H. Swarbrick, 
dean. For youth, boys and girls, June 21- 
7A fe 

East Bay Camp, Bloomington, Ill. Spon- 
sored by the Central Conference of the 
Illinois Synod. The Rev. Roland Riech- 
mann, dean. Youth, Aug. 22-28, 

Summer School for Church Workers, 
Long Lake, Ill. Sponsored by the Illinois 
Synod. For youth and adults, July 11-17 
and again July 18-24. 


CANADA 

Luther League Camp, Lake Brereton, 
Manitoba. Sponsored by the Luther 
League. Mr. Edward Oswald, dean. For 
youth and young people, July 1-8; July 8- 
18; July 18-25. 

Lake Katepwa, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Sponsored by the Western Canada Synod. 
The Rev. Otto Goos, dean. Youth, July 12- 
19 and July 19-25. 

North Saskatchewan Summer School. 
Christopher Lake, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
The Rev. Alvin Querengesser, dean. Youth, 
July 4-11 or July 25-31. Sponsored by the 
Luther League. 
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Mulhurst Bible Camp, Mulhurst, Alberta, 
Canada. Sponsored by the Western Can- 
ada Synod. Youth, July 25-31. 

Youth Camp, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia. 
Sponsored by the Nova Scotia Synod. The 
Rev. L. G. Bald, dean. Intermediate and 
senior boys, July 6-13; intermediate and 
senior girls, July 14-21. 

Edgewood Park Camps, Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada. Sponsored by the Canada Synod. 
Boys, June 27-July 11; girls, July 11-25; 
Leadership Training School (sponsored by 
the Luther League), July 25-31; Family 
Camp, Aug. 1-8. Dr. H. T. Lehman, dean 
of Leadership School. Mr. Ernie Berner, 
director of all other camps. 


CALIFORNIA 

Yolijwa, Seven Oaks, Calif. Sponsored 
by the California Synod. The Rev. Q. P. 
‘Garman, dean. Junior boys, July 5-12; in- 
termediate boys, July 12-19; junior girls, 
July 19-26; intermediate girls, July 26- 
Aug. 2; senior girls, Aug. 2-9; senior boys, 
Aug. 9-16; leadership camp, Aug. 16-23. 


WISCONSIN 

Pine Lake Camp, Pine Lake, Wis. Spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Conference of the 
Synod of the Northwest. The Rev. C. A. 
Kipps, dean. Brotherhood men, June 25- 
27; young people (post high school), July 
4-10; youth (grades 9-12), July 11-17; 
youth (grades 6-8), July 18-24; Women’s 
Missionary Society Week, Aug. 1-7; Sun- 
day School and Church Leaders, Aug. 8- 
14; Family Week, Aug. 15-21; youth 
(grades 9-12), Aug. 22-28. 


MARYLAND 

Summer School for Church Workers, 
Frederick, Md. Sponsored by the Maryland 
Synod. Youth and adults, July 17-24. The 
Rev. H. F. Reisz, dean. 

Jolly Acres, near Baltimore, Md. Spon- 
sored by the United Lutheran Church and 
the American Lutheran Church congrega- 
tions of Baltimore, Md., and vicinity. The 
Rev. A. Anderson, Laurel, Md., dean. In- 
termediates, Aug. 15-21; seniors, Aug. 22- 
28. 
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VIRGINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 

Camp Luther, Cowen, W. Va. Sponsored 
by the West Virginia Synod. Dr. George 
W. Schillinger, dean. Boys and girls, 11- 
17, June 27-July 10. 

Summer School for Church Workers, 
Massanetta, Harrisonburg, Va. Sponsored 
by the Virginia Synod. The Rev. John 
Fray, dean. Youth and adults, Aug. 2-9. 


MINNESOTA 

Central Conference Lake Camp, Green 
Lake, Minn. Sponsored by the Central 
Conference of the Synod of the Northwest. 
The Rev. Harold Rasmussen, dean. Inter- 
mediates, Aug. 1-7; seniors, Aug. 8-14. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Summer School for. Church Workers, 
Newberry, S. C. Sponsored by the South 
Carolina Synod and the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod. The Rev. Thomas Weeks and the 
Rev. Luther Jeffcoat, deans. Seniors, Aug. 
7-13; leadership school, Aug. 14-20. 


NEBRASKA 

Midland Summer School, Fremont, Nebr. 
Sponsored by the Nebraska Synod. The 
Rev. A. H. Pinkall, dean. Youth and adults, 
Aug. 8-13. 

Luther League Camp, Camp Sheldon, 
Nebr. Sponsored by the Nebraska Synod 
Luther League. The Rev. Paul Wiegman, 
dean. Youth and adults, Aug. 15-20. 


KANSAS 

Wa-Shun-Ga, Junction City, Kan. Spon- 
sored by the Kansas Synod. The Rev. H. 
Vance Baird, dean. Junior and Interme- 
diate camp, July 10-16; Senior and Young 
People, July 18-23. 


IOWA 

Iowa State Luther League Camp, Mil- 
ford, Iowa. Sponsored by the Iowa Synod 
Luther League. Mr. R. Johannesen, dean. 
Youth and Young People, Aug. 15-20. 
WASHINGTON 

Lake Samish, near Bellingham, Wash. 
Sponsored by the Pacific Synod. The Rev. 


Louis Allport, dean. Intermediates, July 
4-11; seniors, July 11-18. 
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OREGON 
Camp Colton, Colton, Ore. Sponsored by 


the Pacific Synod. The Rev. John Cauble, * 


dean. Intermediates, July 25-31; seniors, 
Aug. 1-7. 


NEW JERSEY 

Lutheran Youth Camp, Sweetwater, N. J. 
Sponsored by congregations of South Jer- 
sey. The Rev. Donald Heft, director. In- 
termediates and seniors, July 5-12. 


INDIANA 

Summer School for Church Workers, 
Lake Wawasee, Ind. Sponsored by the 
Indiana Synod and Michigan Synod. The 
Rev. Frank Stevenson, dean. Youth and 
adults, July 6-10. 


FLORIDA 

Summer School for Church Workers. 
Sponsored by the Florida Synod. The Rev. 
A. J. Holl, dean. Youth and adults, July 
25-31. 


KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 

Summer School for Church Workers, 
Lexington, Ky. Sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod. Youth and adults, 
Aug. 2-8. 


TEXAS 
Youth Bible Camp, Camp Capers, Waring, 
Texas. Sponsored by the Texas Synod. The 
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Rev. D. I. Dolton, dean. Intermediates, 
June 28-July 3; seniors, July 5-10. 


COLORADO 

Rocky Mountain Lutheran Camp, Rye, 
Colo. Sponsored by the Rocky Mountain 
Synod. The Rev. W. A. Hover, dean. Youth 
and young people, Aug. 8-15. 


MONTANA 

Montana Lutheran Bible Camp, Red 
Lodge, Mont. Sponsored by the Western 
Conference of the Synod of the Northwest. 
The Rev. I. Kindem, dean. Youth, Aug. 
15-21. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Icelandic Camp, Mountain, N. D. Spon- 
sored by the Icelandic Synod. The Rev. 
E. H. Fafnis, dean. Youth and adults, Jul 
14-24, 


OKLAHOMA 

Luth-A-Homa, near Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Sponsored by the National Lutheran 
Council congregations of this area. The 
Rev. Fred Bloch, dean. Youth and young 
people, Aug. 15-21. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Summer School for Church Workers, 
Hickory, N. C. Sponsored by the North 
Carolina Synod. The Rev. J. L. Thornburg, 
dean. Youth and adults, Aug. 22-28. 


Wronc Sort oF PROTECTION 


There is a story of two patients being treated for arthritis by the 
osteopathic method. One emitted moans and groans during the 
process. The other apparently felt no pain. After they left the office 
the one said to the other, “How is it that you did not seem to be having 
any pain when being treated? Don’t your leg hurt when it is moved 


and twisted?” 


“Oh sure,” replied the other, “but you don’t think I’m dumb enough 
to let him work on my sore leg, do you?” 

There is much in life that needs adjustment. But often in our con- 
gregations we get a chance to work only on the good people. Those 
in greatest need of help protect themselves from treatment by staying 
away. Those of us who are in most need of making adjustments our- 
selves often shield ourselves against the possibility by thinking that 


only other people need them. 
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Religion and Tolerance 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


THERE IS A CURIOUS misunderstand- 
ing between religious people and the 
secularists when they speak of the 
values of religion for democratic life. 

Religious people, whether Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish, are inclined to 
state dogmatically that democracy can- 
not survive without religion. Secular- 
ists are certain that religion breeds 
divisiveness and fanaticism. 

Ever since the eighteenth century 
modern secularism has had the fervent 
belief that a democratic tolerance be- 
tween groups is possible only if old and 
—in their opinion—outmoded religious 
loyalties are destroyed and a modern 
“scientific” faith in “progress” and in 
“democracy,” or possibly in “good will,” 
is substituted. 

In this debate there are misapprehen- 
sions on both sides. Secularism is 
wrong in its belief that it can establish 
a solid basis for ethical conduct through 
a scientific analysis of life. All moral 
judgments are religious judgments in 
the sense that they presuppose a faith 
in some system of meaning for life. 


THUS MODERN secularists who imagine 
that they are scientific and irreligious 
actually have certain articles of faith 
which determine their sense of life’s 
meaning. They usually believe in 
“progress,” which is to say that they 
regard the historical development of 
mankind as an answer to all human 
problems. 

Actually historical development sets 
human problems in ever wider and 
more complex forms. Or possibly the 
secularists believe that “science” can 
create a “common faith” for all men 
of good will. Actually no scientific pro- 


cedure can thus unify mankind. On all 
the ultimate issues of human existence 
the historic faiths of the western world 
are immeasurably more profound than 
modern secularism. 

Modern secularists do have a faith, 
or various types of faith. But their in- 
terpretation of human nature and hu- 
man destiny is being constantly refuted 
by our actual experience. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, religious people 
are quite wrong in thinking that faith 
in God automatically issues in conduct 
and in sentiments which establish the 
brotherhood of man, or disposes people 
to a loving and tolerant attitude to- 
ward their fellow men. The reason this 
does not follow automatically is because 
men may believe in God but also be- 
lieve too simply that God is their ally 
against every competitor and opponent. 

This confidence is the root of religious 
fanaticism and conflict. Fanaticism 
does not merely belong to ancient and 
bygone days. It is a constant source of 
bigotry. Even when the faith which 
men hold condemns such fanaticism in 
principle, it remains a possibility in 
actual practice. 

Religious humility which recognizes 
God as our judge as well as the judge 
of our opponent and competitor is the 
fruit of a profound and vital religious 
life. All merely conventional religion 
degenerates into fanaticism, no matter 
what its protestations. 

We, therefore, who feel ourselves 
called upon to contend against the illu- 
sions of modern secularism, must never 
relax our vigilance against the sins 
which are the characteristic corruptions 
of religion, 
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Religion in Politics | 


By RAYMOND T. STAMM 


Jesus, in his second temptation in the wilderness, faced the problem of man's quest 


for earthly power. 


“No MAN CAN GO into politics and be 
honest” is just another way of saying 
that “every man has his price.” The 
devil uses it for a “No Trespass” sign 
to frighten the sons of God into giving 
him a free hand in “all the kingdoms 
of the world.” His cool insinuation that 
they belong to him is the height of that 
effrontery which leads men to step out 
of the bounds set for them by their 
creator. Despite his pretensions, the 
devil is only a squatter in a world which 
belongs to God. 

The devil’s call to worship raises the 
issue of the relation between religion 
and patriotism. Protestants, who are 
rightly concerned to maintain the sep- 
aration of church and state, commonly 
read Jesus’ refusal as a decision to 
abandon the hope of his people for a 
political kingdom of God on earth. But 
this is not an adequate understanding 
of the temptation which confronted the 
Jews in the days of Jesus. 

He did not have to decide whether 
to locate the kingdom in the heart of 
the individual or in the life of society. 
For the one involved the other. His 
choice was not a matter of celestial 
geography but of a spiritual foundation 
for a kingdom which embraces both 
héaven and earth, both spirit and mat- 


In "The Lutheran" last week, Dr. Stamm, a mem- 
ber of the Gettysburg Seminary faculty, de- 
scribed the first of our Lord's three temptations 
in the wilderness, and showed its similarity to 
our temptations today. Next week he will pro- 
vide a study of the third temptation. 
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Christians in all generations must solve the same problem 


ter, both the social order and the indi- 
viduals who compose it. 


IN THE MINDS of those who listened 
to the Sermon on the Mount, personal 
and national salvation were bound to- 
gether. The very words “kingdom,” 
“prophet,” “Messiah,” and “Son of man” 
were magnets that drew all Palestine 
tense with political excitement and re- 
ligious imperialism. Any preacher who 
intended to proclaim a “purely spir- 
itual” gospel would have been well ad- 
vised not to use them at all. The fact 
that Jesus did use them should give us 
pause before concluding that his pur- 
pose was to save individual souls from 
society for life in heaven, while leaving 
society itself to the control of Satan. 

Ideally God’s kingdom was to be a 
theocracy, a government under God’s 
immediate direction. His people were 
not to make idols to represent him, and 
they were not to worship their kings 
as the pagan nations were doing. But, 
through all their history, their faith- 
fulness to this invisible God of all the 
earth was subject to the most rigorous 
testing. 

At the very beginning, when Moses 
delayed to come down from Mount 
Sinai, the people said to Aaron, “Make 
us gods, which shall go before us”— 
gods who will do what we want them 
to do. So they made a golden calf and 
set the precedent by which their kings 
insisted that it was the business of the 
preachers to persuade men that their 
policies were the will of God. 
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But wuHEN A prophet like Amos in- 
sisted that the government must first 
square itself with the moral tests which 
such a bold identification demanded, he 
was told to go home and mind his own 
business. More than once the prophet 
Jeremiah found himself in the dungeon 
for preaching sermons that were sub- 
versive in the eyes of his patriotic fel- 
low countrymen. Then, when the war 
was lost, the question arose, “Is our God 
as strong as the gods of the nations who 
have defeated us?” And the same faith- 
less people who worshiped the Queen 
of Heaven for bread were ready to serve 
the gods of their conquerors for political 
preferment. 

The pressure on the Jews to desert 
their God became especially severe in 
the second century before Christ, when 
the half-mad Seleucid king Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes took his own imputed 
divinity so seriously that he decided to 
destroy their religion. Many influential 
Jews adopted the Greek way of life in 
order to win his favor. Others stood 
adamant against all compromise. 

The book of Daniel, which was writ- 
ten as counter-propaganda to put iron 
into the blood of the wavering, tells how 
“Nebuchadnezzar” (meaning Anti- 
ochus),in high dudgeon because some of 
his subjects were refusing to worship 
him as the manifestation of God, set 
up a loyalty test in the form of “an 
image of gold, whose height was three- 
score cubits.” Either the friends of 
“Daniel” would fall down and worship 
the king or be flung into a furnace 
heated “seven times more hot than it 
was wont to be heated.” 

But being men of conscience and 
courage, they defied him: “Be it known 
unto thee, O king, that we will not serve 
thy gods.” By that manifesto they 
etched forever on the conscience of 
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mankind the pattern for resisting a self- 
worshiping sovereign state when it de- 
mands that its perverted patriotism be 
substituted for the worship of God. 


THUS WHEN THE Romans took power 
in Palestine they found a nation full of 
Daniels who refused to worship their 
state. Their test for loyalty was willing- 
ness to perform sacrifices before the 
statues of the deified Caesars. Having 
done that, a man was free to worship 
any other gods he pleased as long as 
they did not put it into his head to dis- 
obey the emperor. 

The Gentiles did not mind adding the 
Caesars to their list of gods. But for 
the Jews there was only one God, and 
therefore they could pray for Caesar 
but never to him. That was the utmost 
concession they would make, and the 
Romans, finding them invincibly stub- 
born, compromised by making a special 
case of their Jewish subjects. 

Nevertheless the hard fact remained 
that Rome was a sovereign state which 
deified itself and did not obey the God 
of the Jews. When this God said, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” Caesar said, “Thou shalt 
make war.” Caesar’s deputies took 
bribes and plundered provinces and 
made propaganda to subvert truth and 
justice. What could be done about it 
by a conquered nation which had made 
a firm covenant with its God not to 
covet and steal and bear false witness? 
Each man’s answer depended upon his 
attitude, ambition, and conscience. 

If a man wanted to succeed in politics, 
he was tempted to “fall down and wor- 
ship” the devil in the form of the self- 
deified state, excusing his cowardice by 
saying, “When you are subject to Rome, 
do as the Romans do—beat them at 
their own game.” 

That was the way of the Herods. With 
the irreligious impartiality of those who 
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say that “one religion is as good as an- 
other,” they knew how to collaborate 
with their conquerors for the privilege 
of fishing in the muddy waters of world 
politics. Shrewd in keeping all factions 
in hand, they built for the pious a tem- 
ple more splendid than Solomon’s. But 
to please the broadminded they put a 
theater and a racetrack by its side in 
the “Holy City.” To magnify them- 
selves on the map of international glory, 
they dotted the Near East with build- 
ings and public works dedicated to the 
gods of Greece and the emperors of 
Rome. Thereby they did win some ad- 
vantages for the Jews, but by exhaust- 
ing their resources they prepared the 
tinder for revolution to come. Mean- 
while they wrecked their families with 
jealousies and infidelity, and got rid of 
their rivals by murder. “That Fox” 
was the epithet which Jesus applied to 
one of them. 


Ir A MAN wanted to succeed in busi- 
ness, he was tempted to say, ‘““When you 
are subject to Rome, make the best of 
it—make money.” This was the way of 
the aristocratic Sadducees. With flexible 
conscience they knew how to outwit 
their rivals in playing the game with 
their conquerors. The big four high- 
priestly families, who vied with each 
other for control of the temple and its 
revenues, were masters of intrigue and 
competitive greed. Having secured 
comfortable berths for themselves, they 
were ready to co-operate with the Ro- 
mans to squelch the Messianic revolu- 
tionaries who were preaching the need 
for a square deal for the poor. 

Since the written law of Moses guar- 
anteed their special rights and priv- 
ileges, they opposed the progressive 
Pharisees who by their oral traditions 
wanted to lighten the burden. Men like 
Annas and Caiaphas knew how to serve 
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themselves by combining their service 
of God with their service of mammon in 


“collaboration with the Herods and the 


Caesars. They thought they could well 
afford the 30 pieces of silver they gave 
to Judas. But Jesus said, “How hard it 
will be for those who have riches to 
enter the kingdom of God!” 

If a man was impatient for God’s in- 
tervention to establish his kingdom, he 
was tempted to say, “When you are sub- 
ject to Rome, fight the Romans—expel 
this Caesar who wants to be God.” That 
was the way of the underground “zeal- 
ots,” who believed that by forcing a 
crisis they could hurry God into action. 
They spawned guerrillas in the moun- 
tain caves and made raids for supplies 
on the towns and villages, killing and 
stealing in the service of their ideology. 

They were out to destroy the tyranny 
of Rome, but only to replace it with 
their own brand of religious imperial- 
ism, equally ruthless. Of such was 
Barabbas, patriot, insurrectionist and 
murderer. Kindred in spirit was the 
mob that asked Pilate to release him. 
Force was attractive. But Jesus warned 
against these false messiahs, saying, 
“Do not follow them.” 


Ir A MAN wanted God to be first in 
his life, he was tempted to say, “When 
you are subject to Rome, do not do as 
the Romans do, but obey God rather 
than man—and wait for God to burn 
up this Roman chaff with his unquench- 
able fire from heaven.” That was the 
way of pious folk who drew a circle 
around their religion to shut out politics, 
hoping that Caesar would leave them 
free to worship and study the Bible, 
keep the Sabbath, practice circumcision 
and kosher and the rest of their na- 
tional customs. 

But Caesar knew that within their 
circle they were generating a religious 
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ideology that could not be kept from 
feeding the springs of zealot rebellion. 
They refrained from violence by way 
of expediency rather than principle. 
For they expected their Messiah to rule 
the nations with a rod of iron. This 
Jewish religious imperialism was ir- 
reconcilable with Roman world empire. 
Each of these two patriotisms insisted 
that the other must yield. Caesar 
lengthened his radius to cut into the 
circle of the things which the Pharisees 
and Essenes had reserved for God. 
Those who chose to defy him took the 
consequences in prison and on the 
cross. In retaliation they wrote lurid 
apocalypses and waited for a miracle 
of fire from heaven to purge their op- 
pressors from the earth. 

While waiting, they preached re- 
pentance and devoted themselves to 
cultivating the garden of their own pri- 
vate souls. The kingdoms of this world 
seemed so completely under the power 
of evil that nothing could be done but 
to wait for the inevitable crash. They 
regarded Caesar as God’s whip to lash 
his people for their sins. When enough 
of them had repented to make up the 
number of his elect, he would break 
the whip to pieces and throw it into the 
fire. Of such was John the Baptist. But 
Jesus said, “He that is least in the 
kingdom of God is greater than John.” 


THESE WERE THE forms in which the 
invitation to worship Satan came to 
Jesus and his people. Their common 
appeal was rooted in the human tend- 
ency to make the end justify the means. 
The aspiration of the Jews for a king- 
dom of God to govern the politics of 
earth was right, just as their desire for 
bread was right. And it was right for 
Jesus to want the maximum of personal 
influence to get men to live according 
to the Sermon on the Mount. The sin 
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came in when a man compromised his 
conscience with political tyranny for 
the sake of personal power and sen- 
suous living; when religion, instead of 
controlling business ethics, degenerated 
into the priestcraft and a racket for 
mammon; when the patriot became the 
patrioteer, and the cry for justice 
brought forth a bloody revolution that 
was only a new deal of the same evil 
cards; and when human frustration and 
the pessimism which punishes men’s 
cowardice in conceding the devil’s 
claim to be dictator project men’s de- 
sire for vengeance into the heart of 
God himself and -expect him not to 
save but to destroy the great mass of 
sinners. 


Tue Son OF MAN was expected to 
break the teeth of sinners and rule the 
nations with a rod of iron. But that 
was Satan’s way. His bid for a man’s 
patriotism, especially when stamped in 
the coin of religious imperialism, was 
higher than the price of a loaf of bread. 
But the Shepherd of the Cross rejected 
it. He set a value on one lost sheep 
that the cynic who says that every man 
has his price would never be willing to 
pay. He would neither concede the 
devil’s claim nor adopt his methods of 
winning a kingdom. 

His God was a God of grace who 
would inspire justice through love 
rather than through fear. So he called 
men home to the Father of the prodigal 
son. Thereby he revealed a gospel that 
is destined to save society as well as 
the individual, each helping to redeem 
the other. Earth’s clashing patriotisms, 
where tyrants try for the glory of self 
to manipulate the chaos of competing 
sovereign states, are going to be recon- 
eiled in a common love of the one 
Father who is the one Creator of one 
world, 
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Choir on Tour 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Thrilling event for the college students who can sing is the annual choir tour. 


It's good publicity for the colleges, and quite an adventure for the students 


“WatcH ME! Watch ME! Keep your 
eyes on me ALL the time!” 

For the fifteenth time, the choir di- 
rector had stopped us in the middle of 
“Lost in the Night.” His wrath this 
time was directed at a little alto down 
on the front row whose attention had 
been diverted as her One and Only 
slid into the rear seat of the hall to 
wait for practice to be over. 

“A good choir,” the director kept 
shouting, “pays the strictest attention 
to the director! Don’t let your eyes off 
my hands and face. I don’t care if the 
entire audience behind me drops into 
an abyss—watch me! Now, try it from 
the beginning once more!” 

There were 50 of us on the platform. 
We had been hand-picked for the an- 
nual spring college choir tour. In just 
two more weeks, we’d be leaving for a 
15-day trip through five states. We’d 
be singing in about twenty Lutheran 
churches and we wanted to make as 
good an appearance as was possible. 


AND THE DIRECTOR was right. None of 
us disputed that! For we realized how 
sloppy we’d look, standing there on the 
platform, uniformly attired in our ma- 
roon robes, each one of us looking in 
a different direction and at a different 
time. Besides, if we didn’t watch the 
director closely, how would we know 
when to break, or when to attack. 

So, each of us resolved... “I’ll keep 
my eyes on him no matter what hap- 
pens. If an atom bomb wipes out the 
audience, I’ll never bat an eye. I'll save 
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my surprise for the moment the num- 
ber has been completed!” 

Such discipline served us well. 

It was exactly three weeks later. We 
were singing in an over-heated church 
one night. We had just started the final 
number in our second group—‘Lost in 
the Night.” Suddenly one of the altos 
on the second row disappeared . . 
swallowed up, gone from sight, out of 
the picture! First impulses, naturally, 
were to find out what had happened, 
glance in her direction, crane necks, 
stop singing. 

Not us! Back through our minds 
came that nagging “Watch me! Watch 
me! Keep your eyes on me ALL the 
time! Don’t care if... into an abyss. 

. !? And we did! 

Minutes later, the director’s hands 
came down for the final chord. He mo- 
tioned for the front row to remain in 
position. The others, he signaled, were 
to file off. The last two basses gently 
lifted the stricken alto from the spot 
where she had fallen in a faint, then 
eased her through the door. Only then 
did the front row leave the platform. 

Later we found that only a few peo- 
ple in the audience of 600 had noticed 
anything amiss. The disappearance of 
the alto on the second row had gone 
almost completely unnoticed, thanks 
to the discipline we had learned back 
in pre-tour rehearsals. 


THROUGHOUT THE United Lutheran 
Church, college choirs have recently 
completed spring concert tours. Stories 
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and accounts of these trips disclose the 
usual drama, humor, pathos, and hu- 
man interest which have prevailed in 
past seasons. It’s still debatable which 
carries the hardest punch—a _ four- 
alarm fire, or the experiences of 50 col- 
lege students jammed into one or two 
chartered buses for 15 or more days. 

Basically, of course, Lutheran college 
authorities approve of such tours as a 
means of putting the college name be- 
fore the public, of promoting good will, 
and assuring greater chance for in- 
creased enrollment figures in the fall. 
Colleges consider money spent on such 
trips as well worth it. 

To send 40 to 60 students on a several 
weeks’ trip costs money. In most cases, 
the final check adds up to at least $1,500, 
which includes chartered bus, occa- 
sional rooms and meals when local con- 
gregations cannot provide board and 
lodging, plus the usual incidentals. 

But good public relations and cost 
for buses, rooms and meals are not 
necessarily uppermost in the minds of 
the students selected to make the tour. 
Realizing that in order to go on such an 
extended trip, they must study hard 
in advance, and dig-dig-dig when they 
return to classes afterward, most of 
them concentrate on having a good time 
while they’re on the road. 

From the moment the bus driver 
steps on the starter the first morning, 
until he pulls back the hand-brake 
when the group returns, no one can 
safely or sanely predict what the next 
minute will hold. 


A LarGE number of Lutheran college 
choirs are a cappella groups. That is, 
no piano or organ accompaniment is 
employed. This necessitates, of course, 
the entire choir getting the pitch before 
each number. Different choirs use dif- 
ferent methods, some of them guarded 
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in deep secrecy. 

Some use the simple pitch-pipe oper- 
ated either by a member of the choir, 
or else by a key person in each section. 
Usually, the pitch-giver will be ultra- 
careful in concealing his action. When 
he succeeds, the audience—if it notices 
anything—will see him clearing his 
throat by putting his fist in front of his 
lips. Actually of course, he’s giving a 
gentle blow on his pitch-pipe. 

A more adroit method is the use of 
pitch-pipes inserted into rubber bulbs. 
After being set at the correct tone, these 
bulbs are tucked under the arm. A 
quick squeeze of the upper arm pro- 
duces a tone audible only to members 
of the choir. Since this is virtually im- 
possible to detect from the audience, it 
is quite mystifying to those souls won- 
dering “how you get your pitch.” 

An even more ingenious way is pos- 
sible when some member of the choir 
has perfect pitch. This gift of nature 
permits the person blessed with it to 
“think” and then hum the tone without 
benefit of pitch-pipe or tuning fork. 

All of the methods make:use of the 
human element and are, therefore, sub- 
ject to error. And errors in getting pitch 
have produced more grey hairs, erased 
more years from directors’ lives than 
any other cause. 


ONE CHOIR was using “perfect pitch” 
and the bass supplying the tone got his 
signals bawled up. Instead of the “A” 
he actually hummed for “Beautiful 
Saviour,” the note for the next selec- 
tion—“Lord Our God Have Mercy”’— 
demanded a tone four notes higher. 
The choir took the lower tone to start 
the higher piece with almost disastrous 
results. The sopranos lasted only five 
measures. The altos dropped out shortly 
after. The tenors grunted to a stop in 
10 bars and from there it was the bass 
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singing “solo’—so low you couldn’t 
hear them! 

Failure to remember the proper se- 
quence of numbers on the program was 
embarrassing on at least one other oc- 
casion—this time again for the basses 
especially. The program called for a 
chorale starting with sopranos and 
altos, but the basses thought a heavy 
piece of Bach was next. The director’s 
downward stroke gave him the sopranos 
and altos all right, but plenty of bel- 
lowing basses, too. And each bass could 
be identified easily by the audience— 
his face was crimson! 

Not all the drama occurs during the 
actual concert, though. Shortly after 
one choir had recessed to the Sunday 
school rooms at the end of one concert, 
an usher appeared, waving a neatly 
folded five-dollar bill in his hand. He 
informed the group that he had re- 
trieved the bill from the center aisle 
floor just after the choir had passed his 
pew. The owner, he said, could have 
the bill if he could identify it. 

When one gay young tenor jokingly 
yelled out “It’s mine,” his girl friend 
silenced him in a loud voice—“But, Jim! 
I loaned you five onss!” As the laughter 
died down and Jim’s face was returning 
to deep pink from scarlet, a petite sec- 
ond alto leaped to her feet with “T lost 
it!” With an embarrassed grin, she ex- 
plained, “I had tucked it in the top of 
my stocking just before the concert. It 
must have worked itself out!” 


WITH THE CHOIR traveling from town 
to town, the business manager usually 
arranges the bus schedule so each com- 
munity on the choir’s itinerary will be 
reached shortly after noon of the day 
of the concert. This is to provide the 
choir members with an afternoon to see 
the town, attend a movie, or go bowling. 

In the case of one choir, a trip to 
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“the cute 


Tucson, Ariz., had been preceded by 
advice from friends to “be sure to visit 
little Mexican restaurant 
there!” So, the whole choir made the 
pilgrimage to the “little Mexican res- 
taurant.” Yes, it was cute, everyone 
decided. Everything was Mexican: the 
menus, the waitresses, the manager and 
the atmosphere. But very few of the 
choir understood Mexican. 

The group sat and stared—the girls 
at the menus, the boys at the waitresses. 
Finally, one bright chap perked up, an- 
nouncing that he remembered a little 
Spanish. He informed his table that 
“No. 5 is all right.” The entire choir 
ordered No. 5. 

No one ever discovered what No. 5 
actually was. (Later someone described 
it “a concoction of thick brown dough 
covered with a mixture of red pepper, 
mustard and vinegar and translated 
“devil’s sauce.”) After several swal- 
lows some choir members diagnosed 
their discomfort as ulcers. Others 
claimed a new Mexican volcano had 
just been unearthed. Waitresses rushed 
water to the tables in a vain attempt to 
quench the alimentary conflagration. 
Limeades and peppermints through the 
afternoon did not help. 

Hours later, with the night’s concert 
completed, an ardent alumnus in the 
audience rushed back-stage to compli- 
ment the group. Never, said he, had he 
“heard the choir sing with such fervor 
and spirit.” 

“Fervor and spirit, nothing!” snapped 
the director. “They were just trying to 
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cool their larynxes! 


MayBeE IT’S THE crowded schedules, 
or possibly the constant activity of the 
members, but choir trips are usually 
littered with memory failures. 

One choir, rest-stopping in a small 
rural community, unknowingly left the 
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town 45 minutes later minus a key 
tenor. Turning back five miles down 
the road when it was discovered that 
“Bob’s not here.” They found the fellow 
standing sheepishly on the steps of the 
local bowling alley. He had thought, he 
explained, that he had “enough time to 
roll those last two boxes!” 

Another group was an hour out of its 
home base on the first day of the trip 
when the business manager swallowed 
twice, then announced the tour pro- 
grams were still stacked atop the grand 
piano in the Music Hall. 


SCATTERED THROUGHOUT most trips will 
be “minor” difficulties. One choir found 
its itinerary paralleled too closely to one 
of Helen Traubel, noted Metropolitan 
star. Result—small attendance. Many 
choirs reported bus breakdowns—in one 
instance only 40 minutes before the 
choir was due to start its night concert. 
Occasionally, a choir will have to stall 
between scheduled appearances, having 
to leave one community before nine in 
order not to inconvenience anyone, hav- 
ing to arrive in the next town after five 
o’clock so that rural people can finish 
chores before entertaining the choir. 

The pleasures and good times far out- 
weigh the difficulties. As one choir 
member put it, “We meet the best peo- 
ple in the world—our hosts—when we 
go on these tours!” It’s not unusual to 
find hosts and hostesses going out of 
their ways to make certain that stu- 
dents enjoy their stay. Keys are given 
romantically inclined choir members so 
they can date late. Sightseeing trips in 
the family car are arranged. The best 
rooms go to the visitors. Compliments 
on the singing are dispensed freely. 


CoLLEGE CHOIR tours promote good 
will. But a good sideline is the promo- 
tion of romances. Somehow the stu- 
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dents find it convenient to pair off dur- 
ing the trip. Seating arrangement in 
buses is usually conducive to such ac- 


‘tion, and it’s more fun, they find, eating 


in pairs or in quartettes. 

A pair of students find out a lot about 
each other in 15 days of concentrated 
traveling together. A good many ro- 
mances bud, blossom and ripen during 
a trip. Frequently, however, romance 
strikes a rock and it’s all over as quickly 
as it began. 

Such was the case during one choir’s 
stop in a large city. 

One choir member, a native of the 
city being visited, had fallen rather 
hard for a first soprano. This, he 
thought would be a good opportunity 
to impress her by taking her to a swank 
restaurant for dinner. He reasoned that 
since she had never been in a large 
city before, such a treat would, in ef- 
fect, add another log to the romantic 
fire. 

Everything went well. The food was 
excellent. The waitress was efficient. 
The quiet dignity of the place left noth- 
ing to be desired. The girl was im- 
pressed, to be sure. Her comments on 
the soft red carpet, the quietness of the 
place, the luxurious surroundings 
proved that his selection had been good. 
Maybe the fingerbowls were a surprise, 
but after all, this was all new to her. 

Dessert completed, the pair prepared 
to leave. The young fellow moved in 
the direction of the cashier’s desk as 
the girl returned to get a glove she had 
forgotten. And then it happened. 

He had just handed the cashier a 
five-dollar bill and was waiting for his 
change. Then, her call—clearly audible 
to everyone in the swank dining room— 
came across the stillness to him .. . 

“Tommy! You left two dimes here 
under your coffee saucer!” 
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Times and Signs 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


“WHAT WONDERFUL stones and what 
wonderful buildings!” The glory of the 
temple never lost its charm upon pious 
Jews. Herod had built it. Tradition 
tells us that over 18,000 workmen were 
employed. Stones were set in its foun- 
dations that measured as much as 24 
feet long by 4 feet in width and height. 

The disciples of Jesus were mostly 
country folk and would be very deeply 
impressed with this magnificent build- 
ing. They had heard Jesus speak as 
though the temple would be destroyed. 
In their exclamation they implied a 
question. Jesus answered that question 
at length in this chapter. Literally not 
one stone would be left upon another. 


DuRING THIS LAST week with his dis- 
ciples Jesus spent the days in the tem- 
ple, the nights on Mt. Olivet and prob- 
ably ate the morning and evening meals 
at the home of Martha and Mary in 
Bethany. When the little band left the 
city gates and climbed Olivet, they 
stopped to rest. As they looked back 
upon the city, crowned by the golden 
dome of the temple, the disciples re- 
turned to the subject uppermost in their 
minds. 

They wanted to know more of the 
doom awaiting the temple. It would be 
safer to discuss this question here than 
where they would be overheard. Hu- 
man nature vents its hate upon any 
prophet of doom. It will not understand 
that the prophet is not responsible for 
the doom. He does not create bad news, 
only reports it. 

Specifically the disciples wanted to 
know what would be the signs by which 
they would recognize that destruction 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Mark 13:1-37. Parallel readings: Matthew 24:1- 
51; Luke 21:5-38, 


was near. To understand Jesus’ answer, 
it is necessary to remember that he 
would not give particular signs, but 
only general, because he wanted the 
time of judgment indefinite. Men were 
to be always ready for the judgment. 

It must also be said that the answer 
of Jesus did not clearly distinguish be- 
tween the destruction of the temple and 
his second coming in glory. The one 
was a symbol of the other. 


HERE ARE SOME of the signs that Jesus 
noted. There would be false messiahs. 
We have at least two reported in Acts, 
Theudas (Acts 5:36) and Simon Magus 
(Acts 8:9). They are only samples of 
the host of charlatans that are still 
playing upon the religious hopes of 
man. Read the religious ads in any 
Saturday newspaper and you will dis- 
cover that they are active today. 

Then there would be wars and ru- 
mors of wars. It was the campaign of 
the Roman general Titus against Jeru- 
salem in a.p. 70 that resulted in the 
immediate fulfillment of Jesus’ proph- 
ecy. More details of this tragedy are 
given later in the chapter. 

The siege was horrible beyond de- 
scription. The Jews crowded into Jeru- 
salem as the armies encircled them. 
They held to the superstition that they 
would be safe within the shadow of 
the temple. Terrible hunger soon came. 
Bands of zealots were invited into the 
city to fight for it and instead plundered 
and killed till the Holy of Holies was 
desecrated with the bodies of their 
desecrated with bodies of their victims. 

To complete the desecration, the con- 
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quering armies tore the temple down in 
literal fulfillment of Jesus’ prophecy 
and after the victory set up a statue 
of Jupiter on the great altar of sacrifice. 
That the Christians accepted the warn- 
ing of Jesus is shown by the fact that 
few, if any, remained in the city, as the 
armies of Titus drew near. 


Wars AND RUMORS of wars are still 
with us. With each new world war 
there are many who believe that it is 
a sign that the world is at its end. Wars 
are a reminder that Christ will come 
in glory. But we must also be reminded 
that we are not to know the time. They 
are general signs, marks of God’s judg- 
ment on sinful humanity. 

Earthquakes and famines, too, are 
signs to be read. Cataclysms of nature 
have always awed man. He is so help- 
less before them. This is God’s world 
and however perfectly man may think 
he has subdued nature, he will always 
find that his mastery is incomplete. 

When he believes he has mastered 
the problem of producing enough food 
for all, he faces the greater problem of 
distribution. His own greed defeats his 
best planning for a world of plenty. 


PERSECUTIONS WILL come upon the 
church and there will be traitors among 
the Christians. They must not be sur- 
prised that they suffer the same rejec- 
tion that Jesus suffered. 

The warning of Jesus calls for the 
acceptance of persecution as another 
sign that the hostile world is moving 
toward self-destruction. The persecuted 
are not to be anxious as to their an- 
swers to their accusers. The Holy Spirit 
will support them and teach them what 
to say. How often the disciples would 
remember this warning of Jesus! 

Any literal interpretation of this 
chapter will raise more difficult prob- 
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lems than it will solve. Just when was 
Jesus speaking of the fall of Jerusalem 
and when of the so-called “end of the 
world”? There is evidence that many 
of the early Christians expected an 
early return of Christ in his glory. 

We cannot accept the conclusion of 
many students of the Gospels, that Jesus 
himself was under the illusion that he 
would return shortly in glory. When 
he said that “this generation will not 
pass away before all these things take 
place” he was speaking of the fall of 
Jerusalem. He might also have been 
thinking of all the various types of ex- 
periences which we have discussed at 
length above. They would, however, 
be sample experiences of many to fol- 
low down through the centuries. Still 
another consideration is that time in 
the light of eternity can never be trans- 
lated into the terms of time as reckoned 
on earth. 


WE DO NoT want to over-simplify that 
which will remain mystery as long as 
the earth lasts. The disciples asked for 
exact prophecy as to the time of Jesus’ 
return. They received a general proph- 
ecy indicating many things that would 
occur prior to his coming. 

They were also encouraged to loyal 
witness to Christ, knowing that in his 
own good time he would return the 
victor. They were to live as though 
Christ might return at any time, to be 
always ready. This call to “Watch there- 
fore—for you do not know when the 
master of the house will come,” is 
Jesus’ message to us also. 

Time is wasted in vain efforts to read 
the signs of the times in order to dis- 
cover when he will come again. Rather 
we are commanded to read the signs 
of the times in order to be constantly 
reminded that his coming is sure and 
we are to “watch.” 
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Cooling Off Session 


THE CAR WAS LIKE an oven as we 
stepped into it. 

“Goodness,” murmured Mrs. Sullivan, 
sinking into the corner of the back seat, 
“IT thought that church was stifling, but 
this is worse. Let’s get moving and stir 
up a breeze.” 

“Soon as this fellow ahead of me 
makes up his mind,” agreed her hus- 
band. “I don’t want to lose a fender, 
even in the cause of Christian unity. 
Between the lights from the taprooms 
and the lights from the approaching 
headlights, my eyes are taking a beat- 
ing. How are we on your side, Pastor?” 

“All right here. Guess this fellow is 
going to stay where he is, at least until 
we get out.” 

“Hold your hats everybody. Here we 
go. What? No crunching of metal? I 
must be slipping.” 


“YOUR FENDERS seem O.K.,” Jerry as- 
sured him, “though I’d be willing to lose 
a fender—your fender, of course—for 
Christian unity. Might do more good 
than that speech we just heard.” 

“Let’s not even speak about it,” Mrs. 
Sullivan protested. “The place was so 
hot, and the people looked so hot, and 
then that man got more and more ex- 
cited until he was so red in the face I 
thought he would surely burst or have 
a stroke or something.” 

“We are the ones who ought to have 
our heads examined for going on a night 
like this.” Her husband took one hand 
from the wheel to mop the back of his 
neck. I tried not to push my feet 
through the floor boards as he missed 
a parked car by inches. “Couldn’t all 
this wait until fall?” 
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“It would be better psychologically,” 
Jerry admitted. “But perhaps they 
wanted to strike while the iron is hot.” 

“Must be something like that. There, 
that air feels better, doesn’t it? This 
drive out along the parkway always 
makes up for being in the congested 
part of the city.” 

“The downtown churches do a good 
job, and they surely deserve a lot of 
thanks for staying where they are in- 
stead of heading for the suburbs. There 
are a good many people in those 
crowded blocks who need the church. 
The ones who stay and keep up their 
ministry are doing a mighty fine work.” 

“Did you hear young Georgie Mason’s 
version of the Lord’s Prayer?” asked 
Mrs. Sullivan, abandoning the effort to 
talk to the men in front. “That’s the 
family of Presbyterians who’ve moved 
in next to us. He’s been hearing a lot 
about the race track, and last night 
his mother realized he was saying, ‘For- 
give us our bets as we forgive our bet- 
ters.’ ” 


MoruHer.tikE, I had to cap that with 
something Joan had said when she was 
little. Then we drifted into talk about 
the junior department of the vacation 
school. We are both knee-deep in that, 
and the topic seems really inexhaus- 
tible. I was amazed when I realized 
that we were drawing up before the big 
old-fashioned house with its sign, “Dr. 
TERRENCE SULLIVAN,” on the lawn. The 
thought flashed through my mind that 
it was amusing that two such dissimilar 
names as Jeremiah and Terrence should 
make their bearers answer to Jerry 
and Terry. I almost said something 
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about it, but for all his geniality, there 
is a sturdy dignity about Dr. Sullivan 
that made me reserve the comment for 
Jerry’s ears alone. 

“This isn’t where we live, but we 
don’t mind walking from here,” I said. 

“Are you trying to be funny?” asked 
Mrs. Sullivan. “We'll drive you home 
when you have to go, but first come on 
in and have something cool to drink. 
After that meeting this evening, I’m 
sure we all need to relax.” 

The wide hall, with its gleaming dark 
floors, its soft lights and skillfully ar- 
ranged flowers, was delightful. I sank 
gratefully into a gaily slipcovered chair. 

“Take off your hat,” urged my 
hostess. “Shall I take it, or do you want 
to bring it upstairs yourself?” 

“Tl let you take it, if you don’t mind. 
I don’t intend to make one unnecessary 
motion tonight.” 


THE MEN WERE already slipping out 
of their coats. It looked as though they 
were settling down for a long chat. I 
glanced fearfully at my wristwatch. 
After all, morning does come very early 
when you are keeping house and teach- 
ing every morning. 

“Need any help?” Dr. Sullivan asked, 
following his wife through the dining- 
room to the kitchen. 

“You can carry this tray, if you like.” 

He was back in a jiffy with a tray 
holding tall glasses of fruit lemonade, 
each topped with its dainty sprig of 
mint. His wife carried a plate of wafer- 
thin sandwiches. Mark would have 
snorted, but Jerry has learned to ap- 
preciate such things. Years of attending 
pink teas make their impression.” 


WHEN WE were all settled happily 
with our refreshments, the talk veered 
back to the meeting we had come from. 

“So long as they stick to the scrip- 
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tural demand for unity,” observed Mrs. 
Sullivan, “I can agree 100 per cent. But 
from that they start talking as though 
the differences which now exist are 
just the result of malicious stubborn- 
ness on the part of those of us who can’t 
ignore them.” 

“They—or perhaps I should say the 
speaker we heard tonight—does not 
make allowance for a fellow like me,” 
her husband urged. “When I was a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church 
I believe I was a Christian. My actual 
beliefs weren’t so far different from 
those I hold now. Then I met this beau- 
tiful blond Norwegian—take a bow, 
dear—and when I found wild horses 
wouldn’t get her into my church, I 
began to look into hers. And what I 
found was the same Christianity, a 
similar liturgy, a reverence for Holy 
Communion—minus all the things at 
which my common sense had already 
been rebelling.” 

“Yes,” laughed his wife, “if I had 
been a Methodist or a Baptist we would 
probably not have been married, for if 
there is anything more stubborn than a 
Norwegian it’s an Irishman.” 

“Oh, come now,” the doctor pro- 
tested, “let’s say ‘conscientious’ rather 
than ‘stubborn.’ Sounds better for both 
of us.” 

“And it’s not just a matter of union 
of churches, either,” Jerry went on. 
“There was reason for what Dr. Fry 
said in his address to synod—that we 
deal only with evangelical churches, 
and secondly that we deal only with 
churches. He said —” 

This time I interrupted firmly, “Look, 
if you want to give Dr. Fry’s speech 
over again, this is not the hour at which 
to start. I have to get up tomorrow 
morning, even if you night owls don’t 
think of such things.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Boy or girl? 


We are planning a family. Two boys 
and two girls represent our hope. Is there 
any way whereby the sex of a baby may 
be determined in advance? 


No. A number of methods of con- 
trolling or predetermining the sex of a 
child have been proposed. Some of 
them have had a lot of publicity. They 
have been tried out on laboratory ani- 
mals and have been found worthless. 
The biological factors which determine 
sex, however, are known, but no means 
of control has yet been discovered. 

In a germ cell (sperm or ovum) of a 
human being there are 24 pairs of 
chromosomes, in which are found the 
numerous genes, the bearers of heredi- 
tary qualities. In the female the chro- 
mosomes are all of equal size, whereas 


the blood of the mother, which operates 
to the disadvantage of a male embryo. 
And the occupational and other hazards 
of men serve to reduce their numbers 
still further. 

The upshot is that in most countries 
there are more women than men. In 
North America, however, there has been 
an excess of men up to the present time, 
due largely to the conditions of immi- 
gration—more men have come from 
other countries. But with the cessation 
of immigration and with recurring wars, 
we are approaching a point at which 
there will be more women than men. 

Boy or girl? Yes. Either/or, but not 
a la carte. 


Walking 


My sister’s little boy walked at eleven 


in the male sperm the members of one 
pair of chromosomes are of unequal size. 


and a half months. But my baby -girl is 
13 months old and hasn’t taken a step 
alone. What makes the difference? 


The smaller member of the pair, known 
as Y, bears the male character and de- 
termines male sex, whereas the larger 
member X, produces female sex. In the 
ovum both chromosomes of the pair are 
X. So in the male you have XY and in 
the female XX. 

When division takes place, one-half 
the sperms receive an X-chromosome, 
while the other half receive a Y. When 
a sperm cell unites with an ovum, there 
is an almost equal chance that an X- or 
a Y-sperm will be the successful one. 
So the chances of a boy or a girl are 
almost 50-50. But the chances aren’t 
exactly even, for the Y-sperm, perhaps 
because of the smaller Y-chromosome, 
has an advantage. The result is that 
more boys than girls are produced. It 
happens, however, that there are more 
still-births among boys than among 
girls, and the death rate in infancy is 
higher among boys. It is believed that 
these facts are due to an antibody in 
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Little children learn to walk when they 
are ready. And that’s when they learn 
to do other things. They don’t all ma- 
ture at the same rate. Walking and 
other performances are dependent upon 
how far the maturing process has gone. 
It can’t be hurried. 

By pressing a youngster for more 
rapid development we are likely to do 
harm. He may fall, or otherwise fail, 
and become discouraged. In the end his 
learning may be slowed up. Until the 
nerve fibers which supply the legs and 
other parts of the body have matured 
sufficiently to make co-ordination pos- 
sible, no amount of urging or coaxing 
will do much real good. Some studies 
show that the median age for children’s 
learning to walk is about thirteen and a 
half months. 

For the best results parents need to 
understand nature and work with it. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


Explaining Missouri 
Government in the Missouri Synod. By Carl S. Mundinger. Concordia. 247 pages. $3. 


Lutherans in America today generally take church government for granted. But 
the parade of centennials and bicentennials during the present decade is making most 
of us mindful, even appreciative, of our congregational and synodical beginnings. 

These beginnings aside from being “firsts” in our story as an American denomination, 


were in large measure something new in the history of Lutheranism as a whole. They 


mark a departure from the time-honored 
and traditional forms of state-related 
church government in Europe to newer 
and freer forms in which both laymen 
and pastors voluntarily shoulder and share 
the duties of an organized church. When 
this story is ably told in connection with 
the rise of the second largest and most 
homogeneous Lutheran body in America, 
it should attract attention. 

Carl S. Mundinger’s Government in the 
Missouri Synod combines scholarship with 
the appeal of a unique ecclesiastical drama. 
It provides the reader with a very frank 
and genuinely new look at “Missouri.” His 
narrative is a fluent description of events 
from the emergence of the “Stephanites” 
in Saxony during the 1830’s to the develop- 
ment of a congregational constitution in 
St. Louis in 1843 and the attainment of 
synodical solidarity in Chicago in 1847. 

Besides being the first of a projected 
12-volume history of the Missouri Synod, 
this book is a valuable introduction for all 
who would have a better understanding 
of that zealous body of Lutherans. The 
objective use of extensive source material, 
much of it hitherto unused, and the au- 
thor’s determination to tell the whole story 
of his synod’s origins, makes this book a 
great improvement on the stereotyped 
version of Missourian history. 

For example, the nature of Martin 
Stephan’s leadership receives a full and 
penetrating treatment. From his school- 
days in Breslau, through his ministry in 
Dresden, to his final unfrocking on the 
Missouri side of the Mississippi, Stephan 
casts a spell. This strange complex of 
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opposites, full of ringing piety and ego- 
tistical bluster, of magnetic charm and 
brutal arrogance, loomed to many of his 
followers as the last remaining pillar of 
the true church. That is, until he crum- 
bled beneath the burden of his guilt- 
stained megalomania, while his dazed 600- 
odd followers wondered why they ever 
came to Missouri. 

Never before has the career of Carl 
Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther received such 
a forthright account. The inwardly tor- 
mented theological graduate became an 
ardent Stephanite, only to turn eventually 
against his hero. From the obscurity of 
the woods in Perry County he worked, 
studied and debated his way into the pul- 
pit of “the Saxons’” key church in St. 
Louis, and finally into the presidency of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States. In his 
career the pattern of church government 
in the local congregation and in the synod 
at large is disclosed. But his performance 
as an ecclesiastical virtuoso would be un- 
thinkable without colleagues and follow- 
ers who perpetuate in America much of 
the spirit which had originally moved them 
to abandon their native Saxony. 

“The framers of the Missouri Synod 
form of government,” as Dr. Mundinger 
sums it up, “were authoritarians to the 
bone.” They were little influenced either 
by the Lutherans already in America, 
notably the General Synod, or by the free 
institutions of American society. Yet they 
welcomed the broad freedom they found 
here. It gave them an unprecedented op- 
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portunity to build their formal fellowship 
on foundations which they believed were 
genuinely Lutheran. As Mundinger ad- 
mits: “Their authority in constitutional 
matters was not so much the Word of God 
as it was the word of Luther and of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century dogma- 
ticians. . . . These writings, not the Bible, 
were the source from which they took 
their polity.” 

With this rigidly interpreted frame of 
reference, it was virtually inevitable that 
government in the Missouri Synod, al- 
though decentralized in theory, became 
more and more centralized in operation. 

Maywood, Iil. E. THEODORE BACHMANN 


Radical Approach 


High Wind at Noon. By Allan Knight Chal- 
mers. Scribner's. 208 pages. $2.50. 


“The high meridian of our day is black 
with storm.” For it we need “a religion 
that can be made to live in the burden and 
heat of the day.” The author calls the book 
“the creed of a modern liberal in a day of 
crisis.” 

The author is the minister of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York. He has been called 
to the faculty of the Boston University 
School of Theology. He has consistently 
advocated a radical Christian approach to 
the social issues of our day. His essays re- 
flect a genuine faith in the power of the 
true Gospel. “We are the sons of God and 
here in this tempest of high noon we must 
maintain a purity of belief in the gospel 
of Christ’s perfection as the goad of our 
activity and the goal of our being.” 

The content of his message is divided 
into three parts, “The Dilemma of the Lib- 
eral,” “Bones in a Desolate Valley,” and 
“The Current in a Troubled Stream.” The 
chapters present a progressive unfolding 
of the author’s philosophy and design. They 
cannot be read independently of one an- 
other. The value of the message grows 
larger and larger with each chapter. Never- 
theless, each chapter contains a wealth of 
thought, vital interpretations of many com- 
monly held ideas of Christianity. The treat- 
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ment is “personal,” having to do with the 
qualities of the individual Christian as he 


“faces his task in the desolate world of our 


day. 

The style of the writer is vivid. Some- 
times the numerous quotations have a 
tendency t6 make it difficult to see his 
meaning quickly. They reveal an abundant 
contact with the literature of our day and 
are stimulating in their enrichment of the 
reader’s own supply of illustrations. 

Lancaster, Pa. Ernest J. Hou 


Translating the Bible 


The Shrine of a People's Soul. By Edwin W. 
Smith. Friendship Press. 216 pages. $1.50. 


We might call this an essay which un- 
dertakes to picture, with many charming 
sidelights, the difficulties involved in trans- 
lating the Bible into tongues before un- 
known. It makes a plea for a thorough 
knowledge of the vernacular of the people 
on the part of those who would minister 
the Gospel to that people. The book gets 
its title from the contention of the author 
that “Every language is a temple in which 
the soul of the people who speak it is en- 
shrined,” 

Most interesting are the accounts of the 
author’s own experience in striving to 
master the language of the Ila-speaking 
peoples of Northern Rhodesia and to re- 
duce it to writing. His description of the 
progress made in translating the Bible and 
parts of it into 1,080 languages and dialects 
by 1946, with the publication of a new lan- 
guage version on the average of every five 
weeks by one Bible Society alone, occupy- 
ing in the past over five thousand gifted, 
consecrated and painstaking collaborators, 
can well stimulate the thoughtful reader 
to a deep appreciation of the work accom- 
plished. 

Here is light reading on a heavy subject. 
It may well be recommended to any age 
group beyond confirmation level for a 
deeper insight into linguistic, missionary 
and Biblical problems. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

WILFRIED TAPPERT 
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ACROS See ip Eee Peo 


Not infrequently we hear a minor 
actor in ecclesiastical affairg refer to a 
thought or an impulse as an inspira- 
tion. We doubt the accuracy of the 
word. What has really been encount- 
ered was not an inspiration but an in- 
stigation. But we are reluctant to set 
that word down in the black of this 
column because it has the taint of com- 
bativeness. It might even generate the 
sort of controversy which is not an 
argument but a quarrel. And certainly 
one thing of which the Lutheranism of 
North America has had more than 
enough is quarreling. 

Furthermore, it should be chronicled 
of the recent conference in the Quaker 
City that its sessions were emphatically 
free from disagreements and its pro- 
gram was amicably representative of 
the organizations that used to count 
that day lost which did not incite a 
debate of from one to five of the “four 
points” of difference among us. The 
only reason on account of which we 
do not assert that the lion and the lamb 
have lain down together is our inability 
to indicate which is lion and which is 
lamb. We content ourselves with the 
observation that nobody seemed to us 
to be eating crow. And do not lose 
your hold on the fact that a quarter of 
a century ago advance notice would 
have been given that freedom of speech 
would not be curtailed. 

What we feel competent to cite is the 
irenicism in 1948 of the participants in 
the factual presentations of the results 
of good will among our widely dis- 
tributed brethren. It is enough to ob- 
serve that unity of faith has demon- 
strated itself in the co-operative activ- 
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ities which have characterized Lutheran 
World Action abroad and by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council at home. 

And like the Dickens’ character, 
Oliver Twist, who asked for more of 
the morning’s breakfast food, we plead 
for a definite and comprehensive anni- 
versary celebration of the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the ULCA 
in 1918. The constituents of that body, 
both as synods and_as individual mem- 
bers, have much for which to thank 
the Head of the Church. The grace 
bestowed upon us has enabled us to 
maintain annual growth in size, exten- 
sion of operations, and efficiency in 
meeting the demands of a series of 
crises. A properly programmed cele- 
bration of three decades of activities 
will stimulate loyalty to the funda- 
mentals of evangelical faith, prove the 
correctness of our evangelical organiza- 
tion, and give lasting prominence to 
those whose vision and wisdom directed 
the merging of previous competitive 
groups into one great fellowship of 
believers. 

We have heard rumors that the ac- 
ceptance of Philadelphia’s invitation to 
hold the 1948 convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America is a ges- 
ture toward recognition of the his- 
toricity of the ULCA, since within that 
general body’s older constituent synods 
are those that were contemporary with 
the founding of the government of, by, 
and for the people. Certainly this ru- 
mor should receive the demonstration 
of fact which a properly conducted 
celebration will supply. 

The ULCA, in our personal opinion, 
cannot consider its spiritual objectives 
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superior to those of other portions of 
the Lutheran Church in North Amer- 
ica, but it alone has participation in the 
establishment of that independence of 
ecclesiastical institutions which are 
consonant with democracy. A celebra- 
tion of its thirtieth anniversary will re- 
new and extend emphasis on the sep- 
aration of church and state, a principle 
which needs a degree of restoration in 
our present status both of citizenship 
and church membership. 


The "Hen and the Pan" 

Several years ago a group of Lu- 
theran clergymen were mystified when 
they heard the late C. M. Jacobs use 
the phrase which is the quote above 
used. All of us had some professional 
familiarity with fowls and cooking uten- 
sils, but Dr. Jacobs informed us that he 
had in mind the two Greek words which 
we should translate into “One” and 
“All.” He challenged his hearers to 
join him in consideration of the respec- 
tive rights of the individual and the 
group. He did not expect us to reach a 
conclusion as to which came first, the 
egg or the chicken, but we were ex- 
pected to have an interest in the hab- 
itat of inalienable rights. 

Is the community’s authority that 
which it obtains by adding together the 
resources of each of the people? or is 
authority a power existent, as it were, 
in organization, and thence distributed 
through a succession of class levels, 
reaching ideally and finally the multi- 
tudes of individuals that are the lower 
strata of society? If the last of the the- 
ories is the correct one, then we can 


discern the explanation of the seem- - 


ingly constant existence of a slave class. 
Then we can justify the obedience 
which is given to a Caesar, regardless 
of the name given his position among 
his fellow mortals. Our philosophy of 
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social organization has as its major 
premise some form of the Darwinian 
principle, the survival of the fittest. 

The founders of the American gov- 
ernment by whom the Declaration of 
Independence was formulated and 
signed, defended a principle which de- 
nied the claim of one or of a few to 
exercise authority over their fellow 
citizens. A degree of what we later 
called imperialism existed among those 
who assembled to write the constitution. 
Repeatedly after 1787 the people by the 
enactment of laws, by the establish- 
ment of schools and institutions of serv- 
ice declared their adherence to the pol- 
icy of government in which potentially 
all those holding the privileges of cit- 
izenship share. Excepting periods of 
emergency and beyond such indiffer- 
ence to duty as is a sign of man’s im- 
perfections in the realm of moral con- 
duct, we have maintained democracy 
as our chosen form of government. 

But the most sanguine of us is at this 
time driven to admit that the American 
principle of government is under attack 
in its essentials by some of its citizens. 
These, to a degree at least, claim posi- 
tions from which they administer the 
affairs of government, find unearned 
forms of material gain, and declare that 
an inefficient class should not be en- 
trusted with the authority of govern- 
ment. For such there is a lower class. 
It may contain those of a different race, 
or nationality or family, but it is denied 
equality with a cultured, or a wealthy, 
or a learned few. Religion has become 
involved in the controversy. Our own 
community of believers might under 
certain circumstances lose its right to 
exist. 

Both as citizen and as churchman 
we are challenged. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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DuRING RECENT WEEKS, approximately 
1,200 members of 1948 graduating 
classes in the 14 United Lutheran 
Church colleges have received their 
diplomas and already are scattered to 
the far reaches of the land. With them 
have gone the exhortations of Com- 
mencement and Baccalaureate speakers, 
admonitions of college presidents and 
faculty members, best wishes of fellow 
classmates, and the fervent prayers of 
parents, teachers, pastors, loved ones. 


Roanoke Grads Hear Dabney 

Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, was the commencement 
speaker for Roanoke College, June 7. Ma- 
jor General Luther D. Miller, chief of chap- 
lains of the United States Army, delivered 
the baccalaureate sermon. 

Activities of the 106th Commencement 
included class reunions, concert by the 
college choir, annual meetings of the board 
of trustees and the alumni association, and 
the commencement dance. 


Wagner Graduates 106 

Awarding 106 bachelor degrees, 67 
nursing diplomas, and six honorary doc- 
torates featured the 63rd Commencement 
at Wagner College, Staten Island, June 6. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Paul W. Dieckman, adminis- 
trative assistant of the college. Commence- 
ment address was delivered by Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely, executive director of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

Among persons honored with degrees 
were: the Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Carteret, N. J.; Prof. 
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GRADUATION— 


cession, Sober-voiced Addresses, 


Seniors in Pro- 


Pyramids of Diplomas, Shyly-shed 


Parental Tears, Nostalgic Farewell 


Joseph Sittler, professor at Chicago Semi- 
nary; and William H. Stackel, vice pres- 
ident of the Security Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., and a member of the 
ULC executive board. 


Degrees at Gettysburg 

Eight persons received honorary de- 
grees at Gettysburg College May 31. Among 
them were Major General Luther D. Miller, 
chief of chaplains of the United States 
Army, and Dr. William Jansen, principal 
of the New York City public schools, both 
of whom received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Dr. Jansen is a member of the ULC 
Board of American Missions. 

Degrees of Doctor of Divinity were pre- 
sented to Pastors Elwood S. Falkenstein, 
Westminster, Md.; William Van Horn 
Davies, Harrisburg, Pa.; and Park W. Hunt- 
ington of Wilmington, Del. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was awarded post- 
humously to the late Rev. Herman Gohn. 
At the time of his death, April 5, he was 
pastor of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia. 


51 Get Newberry Degrees 

Fourteen women and 37 men received 
bachelors’ degrees at Newberry College on 
May 30. Fourteen more will be graduated 
at the close of the summer session July 31. 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary president and president of the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon, using as his theme 
“Coming of Age.” The commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Butler B. Hare, 
former United States Congressman and a 
member of the ULC Board of Social Mis- 
sions. Dr, Butler’s subject was “Sober 
Second Thoughts in Education.” 
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Dr. James C. Kinard, Newberry pres- 
ident, told the graduates, “You can safely 


leave out of your lives neither God nor“ 


your fellowmen.” 


74th Commencement at Marion 

Marion College, the ULC’s only junior 
college for girls, celebrated its 75th anni- 
versary at this year’s commencement. Dr. 
Walter C. Langsam, Wagner College pres- 
ident, was the commencement speaker, and 
the baccalaureate sermon was delivered 
by Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., son of the founder. 
Other commencement activities included 
dedication of a new organ, presented by 
the alumnae in memory of Mrs. Laura Lou 
Scherer Copenhaver, daughter of the 
founder. 


Konnarock Graduates Fifteen 

Fifteen graduates of the Konnarock 
Training School for Girls heard Miss Lil- 
liana Bartolomei, missionary to Liberia, 
and the Rev. Luke Rhodes, pastor of First 
Church, Altoona, Pa., at year-end cere- 
monies May 30-31. A total of 36 students 
were enrolled at the mountain mission 
school in 1947-48. 

More than “readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic 
is taught at Konnarock. Nineteen girls 
have been trained to play the Lutheran 
service, 24 can teach Sunday school or 


” 


work with Children of the Church, and 
any three girls can prepare a meal for the 
entire student body. Each Sunday at 6 
o’clock, the school broadcasts Vespers over 
a Bristol, Tenn., FM radio station. 


Motherhouse Caps and Gowns 

Diplomas and certificates were awarded 
18 young women at the Baltimore Dea- 
coness Training School May 21. Of these, 
one had just completed the two-year dea- 
coness course, 12 had finished the two- 
year course for parish workers (see cover 
picture), and five were presented certifi- 
cates for completion of one year of study. 

Six of the two-year graduates plan to 
continue their preparation under the five- 
year plan in college next fall. Eight of the 
young women will begin their service in 
the church this summer. 

Emma Klimack, Harmony, Pa., will join 
the staff of the Lutheran Settlement House 
in Philadelphia. Shirley Mason, Berlin, 
Pa., will become the parish worker at 
Immanuel (Burholme), Philadelphia. Jesu- 
cita Velez will return to Omaha to assist 
the pastor in the Mexican Mission. Helen 
Zimmerman, New Windsor, Md., will be- 
come parish worker at Christ Church in 
Lancaster, Pa. First Church of Greens- 
boro, N. C., will have the services of Betty 
Hooker of Columbia, S. C. Miss Hooker, 


: ProposeD STUDENT CENTER IN Mapison, WIs. 
Funds from Wisconsin Lutherans will augment a grant of $75,000 from the National 
Lutheran Council, available in 1949-50 
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who is a graduate of the University of 
South Carolina, will be the parish worker 
and student counselor. Mary Elizabeth 
Stover, Hershey, Pa. will assume the 
duties of parish secretary at Nativity 
Church in Philadelphia, and Anna Jane 
Fry, Hagerstown, Md., will be the pastor’s 
secretary at Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Anne Caspersen will take her place 
as a pastor’s wife in New York City. 


One More 

During World War II, the Army chap- 
lain who was called forward most often 
to receive decorations for service above and 
beyond the call of duty was “The Dough- 
boy Chaplain,’ Edward Rogers. 

As peace-time pastor of First Church, 
Warren, Pa., ex-Chaplain Rogers stepped 
forward for another decoration, this time 
the doctor of divinity degree from Thiel 
College at its 74th annual commencement 
May 31. Dr. Rogers also preached the 
baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class. 

The honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
was also conferred on the Rev. Walter L. 
Winner, pastor of Memorial Church, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Sixty-two seniors and 13 two-year sec- 
retarial students made up Thiel College’s 
largest graduating class in its history. 
Diplomas and secretarial certificates were 
awarded by Thiel President W. F. Zimmer- 
man. Twenty-five veterans were in the 
graduating class, including a Spar, the first 
woman of the armed forces to be graduated 
from the school. 

Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, 
D. C., who delivered the commencement 
address, told the graduates “the business 
of an educated person is to do his best 
when the world is at its worst. Economic 
and political freedom will come to the 
world,” he added, “through men and 
women who are morally and spiritually 
free.” 


Big Three 
A German bishop, a United States sen- 
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ator and an American university president 
topped an ambitious commencement pro- 
gram at Muhlenberg College June 7. 

Commencement speakers included Dr. 
George W. McClelland, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Bishop Hanns 
Lilje, bishop of the Lutheran Church of 
Hannover, Germany; and Senator Homer 
Ferguson, of Michigan. All three received 
honorary Doctor of Laws from the college. 

The Doctor of Divinity degree was 
awarded to three Lutheran clergymen, the 
Rev. Charles K. Fegley, who recently re- 
tired as pastor of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Weehawken, N. J.; the Rev. J. 
Ray Houser, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Williamsport, Pa.; and the Rev. Earl F. 
Rahn, executive secretary of Christian 
Education for the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Others to receive honorary degrees in- 
cluded Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and Dr. John 
Baillie, Scotch writer and theologian, both 
of whom received the degree of doctor of 
laws. 

One hundred fourteen members of the 
senior class of 163 received bachelor of 
arts degrees, 47 received bachelor of sci- 
ence degrees, while two were presented 
bachelor of science degrees in education. 

High honors, Summa Cum Laude, went 
to Ralph W. Bagger, son of Dr. Henry H. 
Bagger, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., and a member of the ULC 
Board of Education. 


New Summer School to Open 

A School of Christian Service, designed 
for laymen and women interested in full- 
time or part-time church work, will be 
offered at Chicago Lutheran Seminary be- 
ginning July 19. The school will last three 
weeks, closing Aug. 6. 

In view of many inquiries about relating 
the Christian faith more effectively to 
chosen vocations on the part of leaders and 
lay workers, the seminary decided to con- 
duct such a school of Christian Service on 
the graduate level. ; 

Courses in Bible, theology, church his- 
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tory and functional subjects for lay persons 
holding the bachelor’s degree will be of- 


fered. Special attention will be devoted to « 


the néeds of student workers, home and 
foreign mission workers, parochial school 
teachers and Sunday school leaders. The 
courses are designed to express the heritage 
of our faith in modern terms and to help 
the student relate that faith to his vocation. 
Students may select either one course 
for completion with full credit during the 
three-week term, or two courses for half 
credit, the remaining course assignments 
being completed through home study. Since 
the sessions coincide with the first term of 
the regular Summer Graduate School for 
pastors, pastors’ wives who are college 
graduates have been invited to enroll. 


Susquehanna Will Build 

A four-man committee to contract for 
the erection of a new classroom building 
to adjoin Steele Science Hall has been 
appointed by the executive committee of 
the Susquehanna University Board. 

Members of the committee are: Chair- 
man Charles Steele, of Northumberland; 
D. R. Erdman, Sunbury; Frank Eyer, Sel- 
insgrove; and Dr. G. Morris Smith, Sus- 
quehanna president. The new building is 
to include 15 classrooms, science laboratory, 
three lecture halls, departmental offices. 

Having liquidated its entire debt last 
year, the university has a campus de- 
velopment plan that includes the new 
classroom building, an addition to the li- 
brary, and a new music hall. 


Large Attendance Anticipated At 
Third Annual Leadership School 


By Rocer G. ImMHorr 


LovisvitLE—Large enrollment for the 
third annual synodical Lutheran Leader- 
ship School at Columbia, Ky., is expected 

by synod officials. A 
Kentucky- strong faculty has been 
secured for the courses, 
Tennessee to be offered on the 
campus of Lindsey Wilson Junior College, 
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beginning Aug. 2. 

Pastor Edwin Detmer, of Lexington, 
chairman of the synodical committee con- 
ducting the school, has announced courses 
in Bible study, classes for missionary 
women and Luther Leaguers, evening de- 
votions and planned recreation. Speakers 
and teachers will include: Dr. Roland 
Matthies, the Rev. Reginald Deitz, Harold 
Park, Dr. F. L. Coleman, Mrs. E. E. Ram- 
sey, Pastors Day Werts, Samuel Diehl, 
G. D. Busch, and Roger G. Imhoff. 

ComMMANDING the attention of synodical 
young people is the annual convention of 
the synodical Luther League at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Nashville, June 23-25. Pres- 
ident Nancy Cauble, of Louisville, an- 
nounces that the Rev. William Ducker, 
Philadelphia, will represent the Luther 
League of America. Nashville leagues are 
co-operating as hosts. 

St. Mark’s League, Auburndale, Ky., and 
Zion League, Covington, will provide spe- 
cial programs. Other speakers will include 
Pastor Samuel Diehl, of Louisville, Richard 
Smith and Freda Feldkircher, of Nashville. 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY women of the synod 
have divided their territory in three parts. 
President and Mrs. Ernest Ignatz, Nash- 
ville, and guest speaker Mrs. Rudolph G. 
Schulz, Knoxville, keynoted the establish- 
ment of conferences centering around 
Nashville, Louisville and Northern Ken- 
tucky at meetings in May. The annual 
synodical convention will be held in Grace 
Church, Louisville, in October. 


GOWAS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,ill. New York16,N.Y. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod, Pastor Arthur Huffman, 
Louisville, suffered a broken leg and collar 
bone in a recent auto accident. Louisville 
pastors are supplying the First Church 
pulpit during his period of recuperation. 

University of Louisville and University 
of Kentucky Lutheran Student Associa- 
tions exchanged campus visitations in May. 

. Fartu Cuurcu, Erlanger-Elsmere, Ky., 
was organized May 16 by Pastor John G. 


ALOHA FROM HAWAII 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF HONOLULU 
448 South Beretania 
Rev. H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
Dr. Arthur Hormann, Pastor Em. 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
Divine Services 11:00 A.M. 
Young Adult Fellowship 7:00 P.M. 


Emannel s Spire Points Youto the Skies 


: | In Philadelphia attend 
» EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
| 4th & Carpenter Sts. 
| Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
a Services 
/ 10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


ST.PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 
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Boliek, mission developer for the Board of 
American Missions. . Pastor Charles 
Strubel is chaplain for a Mahone! Guard 
unit. 

Pastor Paul Schrope is patent of a 
local chaplains’ association. . . . PASTOR 
Roger G. Imhoff is president of both the 
Lutheran and Louisville Ministerial Asso- 
ciations. . A CONSIDERABLE amount of 
the prize money in the Louisville Lutheran 
Men’s bowling league went to Lutheran 
World Action. 


Nova Scotia Luther Leaguers Hold 
Annual Convention in Bridgewater 


By Douctas A. CoNnRAD 


Hatrwax—Luther Leaguers of the Synod 
of Nova Scotia, meeting at St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, 
May 24, reviewed their 

ork of the past year 
and elected officers for the year ahead. 

Basil Crouse, of Lunenberg, will succeed 
Mrs. Paul De Mone as president. Others 
elected include: John Bald, of Lunenberg, 
vice president; Bruce Spindler, Rose Bay, 
secretary; Roseville Burgoyne, Mahone 
Bay, treasurer. President Crouse appointed 
the following departmental secretaries: 
Life service, Betty Wentzell, of Bridge- 


Nova Scotia 


- water; education, Evelyn Creaser, of River- 


port; missionary, Eric Hagen, of Halifax; 
and promotion, Rex Hirtle, of Mahone Bay. 

Speakers at the one-day meeting in- 
cluded: the Rev. Louis G. Bald, of Lunen- 
berg, who stressed the value of the new 
Youth Camp at Mush-a-Mush Lake and 
urged financial support by the Leaguers; 
Alice Bald, Waterloo College student now 
in training for the diaconate; and Robert 
Menges, representing the Luther League 
of America, who described the many op- 
portunities for service open to young peo- 
ple. 

The new officers were installed at a can- 
dlelight service by the Rev. C. H. Whit- 
teker, president of synod. Rose Bay 
Leaguers presented a drama, “We Bear 
His Banner.” 
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Southern Conference Assembly to 
Be Held with Expanded Program 


By E. RupoLpH WALBORN 


Dayton—Chautauqua Lutheran Assem- 
bly, an Ohio Southern Conference project, 
will offer an expanded program July 25-30. 

Four credit courses will be given 
Ohio young people over 15, in addition 

to a Luther League worship 
course by Pastor Carl Driscoll, and a choir 
period directed by Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Shrader, of St. Paul’s Church, Newark. 

Other leaders will include: Miss Frances 
Dysinger, the Rev. Harner Middleswarth, 
Dr. George W. Miley, Dr. E. Clyde Xander, 
the Rev. Russel J. Olson, and Miss Clara 
Cook. The Rev. Joseph M. O’Morrow of 
Columbus is in charge of the camp, lo- 
cated along the Miami River between 
Miamisburg and Franklin. 

ONE HUNDRED EIGHTY new members re- 
ceived during the two-year pastorate of 
Dr. Frederick F. Mueller at First Church, 
Springfield, were honored at a reception 
in May. At the same time recognition was 
given the Rev. B. B. Uhl, who had served 
as a part-time pastoral visitor for 18 
months, and the new assistant pastor, the 
Rev. John H. Evans. 

A NEW SEDAN was presented to Pastor 
William C. Zimmann by the congregation 
of First Church, Dayton, following the May 
23 service. 

First Cuurcu, Troy, the Rev. Herbert N. 
Gourley pastor, will begin its second hun- 
dred years of Christian service during 
September and is now undertaking to raise 
a fund of $12,500 for repairs and improve- 
ments. ... A new $4,000 electronic organ 
has been installed. Memorial chimes have 
been installed and the Sunday school floor 
is to be covered with asphalt tile. ...In 
August the sanctuary will be redecorated, 
... part of the fund being sought for will be 
“The Second Hundred Years Fund.” 

A CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION at First 
Church, Columbus, begun with the enter- 
tainment of the Synod of Ohio convention 
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on May 3, was continued on May 30 with 
a confirmands’ reunion. Three confirmands 
of the congregation now in the ministry 
including the Rey. Frank Miller of Zelien- 
ople, Pa.; the Rev. Walden Holl of First 
Church, Johnstown, Pa.; and the Rev. E. 
Rudolph Walborn of West Carrollton, Ohio, 
spoke on the Memory, Meaning and Mis- 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 

ioe ay en pepe mnogo utes F R E E 
an ooks. Splendid opportunity 

to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


POSITION OPEN 
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Augustana Hospital 


experienced and qualified Director of 
Nursing, preferably Lutheran. 
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E. |. Erickson, Supt. 


411 W. Dickens Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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sion of the Confirmation Hour. 

A third part of the centennial observance 
will come in October when three former 
pastors of the congregation will preach. 
Dr. A. J. Holl, Lakeland, Fla.; Dr. Lewis 
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What Shall I Do? 


Young people askk — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$300 tc °600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


“Drnce George 


14 East 28 St. 
New Yoarn 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Je. ~ Munuger 
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Speaker, Austin, Texas; and Dr. Paul 
P. Anspach, New York City. 

Sixty years of service in Springfield was 
celebrated May 27 by St. Luke’s Church, 
the Rev. K. Jay Bishop pastor. At a dinner 
meeting Dr. W. D. Allbeck, of Hamma 
Divinity School, traced the accomplish- 
ments of St. Luke’s. Part of the observance 
will be the raising of $2,500 for church 
decoration and for Lutheran World Action. 

A sEeconD Mad River Valley Lutheran 
pilgrimage was held at Urbana, June 13, 
sponsored by the Springfield Inner Mis- 
sion Society and Lutheran Layman’s Asso- 
ciation. The Rev. William C. Zimmann, of 
First Church, Dayton, was speaker. Each 
congregation formed a motor cavalcade to 
go to Urbana for the afternoon program. 

Eucene M. Lorurke, a 1948 Hamma grad- 
uate, was installed as assistant pastor and 
director of parish education and young 
people’s work at Second-Trinity Church, 
Dayton, by Pastor Frank F. Secrist. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of service to St. Paul’s 
Church, Greenville, 25 years in the min- 
istry, and 25 years of marriage were ob- 
served June 6 by Dr. and Mrs. Christian 
C. Wessell. The Sunday school that day 
was in charge of the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, 
Luther League executive secretary. The 
sermon was preached by Synod President 
George W. Miley, and an afternoon service 
was addressed by Missionary John W. 
Armbruster of South America, son of St. 
Paul’s congregation. Miss Helen Reck, a 
deaconess student now at Lankenau Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, a daughter of the con- 
gregation, also spoke. 

A CONGREGATIONAL party and “house 
warming” on June 11 introduced Hilltop 
Church, Columbus, to their new church 
addition, to be used by the Sunday school. 
It was started in May 1947 and is now al- 
most completed at a cost of $55,000. The 
unit is a basement with glazed tile interior, 
and stained glass windows, erected ad- 
jacent to the present outgrown church 
building which will continue to be used 
for worship. The Rev. Russell J. Olson 
is pastor. 

On June 13 the Hilltop League was spon- 
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sor of a new Columbus-Lancaster Luther 
League Federation. Richard Cosgray, 
president of the Hilltop League, was pro- 
visional chairman. . . . Installation of of- 
ficers was under the direction of another 
Hilltopper, James Hiland, president of the 
Southern Conferente League. 

OHIO’s NEW DIRECTOR of Christian Educa- 
tion and Youth Work, the Rev. James L. 
Keyser, took office June 1. He will be at 
Camp Mowana during the summer, and in 
the fall will come to Columbus where the 
synodical headquarters are located. For 
six years he was Protestant chaplain of the 
Boys’ Industrial School, Lancaster. 

From Outo State’s Lutheran Student 
Center at Columbus, Pastor William Larsen 
will go to the Lutheran Student Center 
at the University of Minnesota this fall. 
Pastor Larsen was the first full-time Lu- 
theran pastor at Ohio State and is a mem- 
ber of the UELC. At Ohio’s other student 
center, Miami University at Oxford, stu- 
dents have been collecting bright jewelry 
to be sent to Liberia. 

Pastor Werner E. Holmgren recently ar- 
rived at Indianola Church, Columbus, to 
find his new congregation ready to par- 
ticipate in the Christian Teaching Mission. 
The spirit of evangelism caught hold in 
the imagination of the members and 275 
calls have been made by 48 visitors on 
unchurched neighbors and a permanent 
Evangelism Commission set up. As a re- 
sult, 52 new members have been added 
to the membership roll and 35 to the 
church school. In addition the double ap- 
portionment goal was subscribed in the 
Every Member Canvass and is well on the 
way to being realized. The LWA goal has 
been met and will be overpaid. The church 
building will also be completely redec- 
orated and repaired this summer. 


"My problem, Mr. Cressman .. . 


Marriage counseling service is offered 
Wittenberg College students, wives, hus- 
bands and sweethearts by Prof. Charles P. 
Cressman, of the sociology department. 
Consultations are private and are given 
without obligation. 
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Professor Cressman, who served several 
Lutheran congregations in Pennsylvania 
before joining the Wittenberg faculty in 
46, has conducted numerous courses on 
counseling and marriage before ministerial 
groups. His services are available to peo- 
ple in the Springfield area. 
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POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 


2,000 Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
or Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 
“Services. $36 Weekly. N. Y. Office, 
11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


More Beauty in Worship 
for the Church Service 


INTROITS and GRADUALS 


in simple and impressive 
NEW settings by RALPH P. LEWARS 


Songs of the psalmists live anew in wor- 
shipful beauty in these new INTROITS 
and GRADUALS by Dr. Lewars. Organ- 
ists, choirmasters, ministers, choristers 
will welcome the simple and reverent 
musical settings. Not restricted to use 
by highly trained singers. Choristers 
with comparatively little experience will 
find these settings easy to master. Choir 
leaders and ministers will find 
the INTROITS and GRAD- 
UALS effective aids to litur- 
gical worship for every Sun- 
day of the church year. Hand- 
somely bound in moisture- 
proof, dirt-resistant red cloth. 
Size, 1034 x 734 inches. 


MUHLENBERG 
PRESS 
SED 


In Two Volumes 
Advent to Whitsunday & Trinity Season 
$2 each volume; $20 per dozen volumes 
$4 each set; $40 per dozen sets 


@ 
Order Now for Your Choir 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 
Los Angeles 5 
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Pastor Robert Benner Named Head 
of Harrisburg Lutheran Ministers 


By GeorcE F’, HARKINS 


Harrispurc—The Lutheran Ministerial 
Association of Harrisburg, composed of 
pastors of Central Pennsylvania Synod and 

Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
Pennsylvania vania congregations in 

the Harrisburg area, re- 
cently elected the Rev. Robert C. Benner, 
pastor of Salem Church, Oberlin, as pres- 
ident and the Rev. Walter F. Forker, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Harrisburg, as 
secretary -treasurer. 

SESQUI-CENTENNIAL Ceremonies cominem- 
orating the erection of Old Peace Church, 
near Shiremanstown, were conducted June 
6. Originally the church was owned and 
occupied jointly by the Lutheran and Re- 
formed congregations. Later they built 
separate houses of worship. The original 
building housed what is believed to be the 
oldest pipe organ in America still in con- 


FOR SALE 


Membership and large lot Paradise Falls 
Lutheran Association, Pocono Mountains, $300. 
Very desirable location near main highway, 
one minute walk to administration buildings. 
Dues about One Dollar monthly. Write: Irving 
Keller, 340 S.W. 5th Avenue, Miami, Florida. 


FOR RENT 


Rooms with running water for July and August 
at 36 Center St., Chatauqua, N.Y. Write Mrs. 
A. Boerstler, 618 Russellwood Ave., McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 


FOR RENT 


A clean, cheerful furnished bedroom for one 
or two persons. Convenient to trolley. 635 N. 
65th Street, Philadelphia 31, Pa. AL 4-8797. 


WANTED 


To hear from churches having a used chancel 
chair for sale. Oak plain. Address: CB9, c/o 
The LUTHERAN, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 
B.A. degree, desires position as Director of 
Music in Lutheran Church or school. Please 
write to Phyllis Lierk, Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Nebraska. 
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tinuous use. It was installed in 1807, and 
was subsequently moved to the new Lu- 
theran church built across the highway 
from the site of the original building. 

A PROGRAM of renovation of Trinity 
Church, in South Harrisburg, was recently 
completed. New chancel furnishings were 
designed by Pastor Ellesrlie Lebo, of the 
Committee on Church Architecture of the 
ULC. Trinity’s pastor, Dr. R L.. Meisen- 
helder, has served the congregation since 
his ordination in 1898. 

TEN CLERGYMEN and laymen from the 
Harrisburg area will attend the ULC con- 
vention in Philadelphia this October as 
delegates of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. * 

Harrissurc is the scene of some typically 
difficult postwar house-hunting, as Lu- 
theran pastors are looking around for a 
place of residence for the president-elect 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, Dr. 
Dwight F. Putman. 

Dr. M. R. Hamsher, whose term of office 
expires this summer, was presented with 
a framed testimonial of appreciation of his 
decade of service at the recent convention 
in Johnstown. 


RECOGNITION 


The Rev. Martin L. Tozer and Walden 
M. Holl present Dr. Hamsher with for- 
mal statement of appreciation 
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When you order, please 


Will 

Vacationists Find 
Your Church 
This Summer? 


This summer and fall, more people 
than ever will take to the open high- 
way for their vacation. Will they be 
able to find your church? They will 
—if you have one or more Lutheran 
Road Markers strategically placed, 
on the job, day or night, guiding the 
traveler. 

These markers are made of 20 
gauge cold rolled copper bearing 
steel. Background is in blue, with 
arrow and border in red. The Luther 
seal is in four colors and all lettering 
ran Church” are treated with a reflecting 
words legible at night when auto head- 
re oven-baked and varnished. 

specify direction of the arrow and the 


three lines of words to appear under the arrow. 
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Identification Marker 
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to clergymen, during emergency 
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ULC Rural Demonstration Effort 


Begun May 1 in New River Parish 
By FRANK K. EFIrD 


RoANoKE—The eyes of the Virginia 
Synod as well as the entire ULC are turned 
to the New River Parish, west 
of Blacksburg, where the Ru- 
ral Demonstration effort is to 


Virginia 


LEOYD AS RO LEICER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
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Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
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BELL CO. 
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TROY, N.Y. 
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be made. The Rev. H. E. Poff, formerly at 
Konnarock, assumed his new duties May 1. 

In a co-operative effort, the Synod of 
Virginia and the Board of American Mis- 
sions will prove what can be done with “the 
right support, right program and the right 
man.” In this area covering 30 square 
miles, there are 278 homes and 1,200 peo- 
ple, 61 per cent of whom are unchurched. 

The parish has three congregations, one 
of which is the oldest west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. The parish has been without 
a pastor for 16 of the past 24 years. 

LEss THAN FIVE per cent of Roanoke’s 
church-going population is Roman Cath- 
olic. The city’s four Lutheran churches 
co-operated in a religious census. Roanoke 
had a higher Protestant percentage than 
any other of the 30 cities in which a similar 
census was conducted this year. Of the 
38,900 people contacted, 77 per cent belong 
to or attend Protestant churches, .4.5 per 
cent are Roman Catholic. 

Pastor Luxe L. Linesarcer of Damascus 
is the new president of the Marion Confer- 


Faith Begins 


at Home! 


® Faith in God begins and has its larg- 
. in 


est development in the family... 
the every-day life of the home. Here 
faith grows strong .... and endur- 
ing .... through the years. 

In millions of homes, the daily use 

of The Upper Room is a vital help 
in strengthening the family’s 
faith, Have The Upper Room 
sent regularly to your home! 
Distribute it through your 
church to strengthen the 
foundations of faith in 

your community. 

ORDER TODAY. Ten or more 
copies to one address, 5c per copy, 
postpaid. Individual yearly subscrip- 
tions, 40 cents. Address 


The Upper Room 


Nashville, Tenn, 
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@ Now published bi- 
monthly, The Upper Room 
gives an even fresher ap- 
proach to the problems of 
the day. 
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ence. He will direct plans of the confer- 
ence for a summer camp, the securing of a 
sound projector for congregations, and the 
establishment of an annual choir school 
under the direction of President Henry E. 
Horn of Marion College. 

GROUND-BREAKING services for the new 
Virginia Heights Church, Roanoke, were 
held May 30. Construction begins July 1. 
The proposed church plant, exclusive of 
furnishings, will cost $154,000. Speakers 
for the occasion were Dr. R. Homer Ander- 
son, synodical superintendent, and Dr. J. 
William McCauley, who organized the con- 
gregation in 1916. 

SaLem Cuurcy, Parrottsville, Tenn., be- 
gan work on a new $60,000 church June 1. 
On May 30 the last service was held in the 
old church, which will be torn down. The 
congregation expects to complete its proj- 
ect by Jan.1. Dr. Walter C. Davis is pastor. 

Dates for the synod’s annual summer 
school at Massanetta Springs are Aug. 2-9. 
Staff and speakers include: Dr. Paul Ans- 
pach, Dr. John Yost, the Rev. William S. 
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Avery, Prof. James Rikard, Prof. T. A. 
Kantonen, the Rev. Lauri J. Anderson, 
Henry Endress, and Miss Frances Dysinger. 

Tue Rev. RupotpH Lupwic assumed his 
new duties as pastor of the Konnarock 
parish June 1. 

THE syNOD’s newest mission, Trinity 
Church, Roanoke, has called as its first 
pastor, the Rev. Robert Peery of Newport, 
Tenn. Pastor Peery will begin his work 
July 1. The mission was organized by ex- 
chaplain Max Huddle, now supplying at 
Fredericksburg. 

Tue Rev. Joun D. Urt celebrated his 25th 
anniversary as pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, Roanoke, April 11. 


DECEASED 


Benjamin R. Lantz 
Dr. Benjamin R. Lantz, pastor of the 


New Cambria-Mentor parish in the Kansas 
Synod, died in Asbury Hospital, Salina, 
Kan., after an illness of several months. 

Born in Hagerstown, Md., in 1874, Dr. 
Lantz was raised in Tressler Orphans’ 
Home at Loysville, Pa., after the death of 
both parents when he was two years of 
age. He was graduated from Gettysburg 
Prep, from the college in 94, and from the 
seminary in 98. 

Pastorates he served included: Millers- 
burg, Pa.; First Church, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
St. John’s Church, Salina; and New Cam- 
bria-Mentor parish. For 25 years he was 
a trustee of Midland College, serving as 
president of the board for 12 years. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Julia Hutt 
Lantz; four children, Mrs. Josephine Sams, 
John N. Lantz, Mrs. Rachael Sandford, and 
Benjamin R. Lantz, Jr.; and seven grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were conducted at St. 


Wright Recreation Hall 
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Paul’s Church, New Cambria, and also at 
Peace Church, Mentor. Participating were: 
Dr. E. E. Stauffer, the Rev. George L. 
Search, the Rev. Olney E. Eaton, and the 
Rev. W. Wilbur Klover. Interment was in 
Gypsum Hill Cemetery, Salina. 


Myra Emily Schreiber 

Mrs. Myra Emily Schreiber, wife of Dr. 
Otto L. Schreiber, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Kingston, N. Y., died May 2 in 
Kingston. 

Born in Whately, Mass., in 1886, she mar- 
ried Dr. Schreiber in 1910. Surviving are 
her husband; a daughter, Grace; her 
mother, Mrs. Myra L. Dickinson, and two 
sisters. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Kingston by the Rev. Olney Cook, of Christ 
Church, Woodstock, N. Y., and in Rochester 
by the Rev. Alfred Beck, pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation in that city. 
Interment was in Mt. Hope Cemetery, 
Rochester. 


ULC CALENDAR 


24. Board of Deaconess Work. Philadelphia 
24-27. Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South, Lunenburg County 
28-30. Parish and Church School Board. Phila. 


13-15. Mississippi Synod. Grace Church, Laurel 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


By THIS TIME most of the boards of 
the United Lutheran Church have given 
THe LUTHERAN permission to send some- 
one to their meetings. One of the first 
to give permission was the Board of 
Foreign Missions. I have been attend- 
ing its meetings for several years. In 
that time I have been strongly im- 
pressed with the quiet, competent way 
in which this board manages its work. 

Our church will spend about one and 
a-half million dollars for foreign mis- 
sions this year, including the Foreign 
Board budget ($853,330), $400,000 from 
the Women’s Missionary Society, and 
about $250,000 from the board and the 
wns for non-recurring items of ex- 
pense. This money supports a steady, 
life-giving ministry in six fields. 


It wasn’t financial statements that 
interested me in reports at the Foreign 
Board meeting this month. There were 
a number of incidental items which fell 
together into a pattern in my mind. For 
instance, Miss Rose Covington has need 
of spending a short time at home, and 
requested permission to use her vaca- 
tion period for a trip from India by 
plane at her own expense. 

There has been serious illness of sev- 
eral missionaries in Africa and. India 
in recent months, and in two cases the 
sick persons were flown to America 
practically overnight. In the early days 
about half of the missionaries died on 
the field, sometimes after only one or 
two years of service. The climate in the 
interior of Liberia is hard on white 
men. Even a few years ago, if you got 
sick there was no one around to give 
you medicine, let alone surgery. 

Modern inventions have changed the 
mission situation drastically. People 
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won't go off, hiding their tears, for five 
or six lonely years, perhaps never to 
return. They’ll soon be taking their 
summer vacations in the States, and 
bringing along a half-dozen of their 
brightest pupils to get acquainted with 
church life over here. They will be no 
more than 24 hours away from the best 
hospitals in the world. 

When church leaders need a quick 
check-up on some urgent mission prob- 
lem, they will fly overnight to the field, 
as Dr. John Yost did last summer. 


THERE'S THIS little story from Mis- 
sionary L. T. Bowers in Liberia, dated 
March 27. “Two days ago we estab- 
lished radio contact with Zorzor. This 
morning we held four-way conversa- 
tion between Monrovia, Totota, Sano- 
yea, and Zorzor. Some urgent business 
was taken care of in a few minutes, 
instead of the customary week to 12 
days by messenger.” They were using 
the two-way radio sets left over from 
the war. With a walkie-talkie outfit, a 
missionary can go into the jungle and 
tell the people back at the station just 
when he’ll be home for dinner. 

Machinery won’t make converts to 
Christianity, but it is going to speed up 
the pace of mission work in a dramatic 
manner. Imagine portraying the life 
story of Jesus—with a sound track pro- 
vided in the native language—on a big 
motion picture screen in the middle of 
the African jungle. 

Maybe the day of overseas missions 
is just opening, with vast results soon 
to be achieved. Our Foreign Board will 
need more than a million and a-half 
a year to enter into such a day. We'll 
have to be ready to increase our invest- 
ment. —ELSON RUFF 
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WORK NOW 


FOR 


PEACE 


THINK before acting 


“I can hardly conceive of a war as stupid.as one between 
the U.S.A. and Soviet Union.” 
John Foster Dulles 


BUILD political and economic stability 


In E.R. P. “we act in enmity against no nation or people 
... but against hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos.” 


Bishop Angus Dun 


END military domination 


“The dominance of the military in government was one of 
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ment of japan, but there is an approximation to that same 
situation in Washington today.” 
John C. Bennett in 
Christianity and Crisis 
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Federal Council of Churches 
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The Board of Social Missions 


of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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